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EXTENUATING. CIRCUMSTANCES. 
CHAPTER L | 


“ VOLTAIRE described England as a land of fog, with 
a hundred religions and one sauce; and. in the main 
no doubt he was perfectly right. Time was when -I 
abused it myself, Heaven knows, and was glad enough 
to get out of it, but after all there is no place like it 
for solid comfort.” 

Roger Alwyn flung his Figaro aside as he glanced 
round the room. His face wore an expression of 
utter disgust. It was a dingy little salon in which he 
sat; indeed all the houses were more or less dingy in 
the Rue Louise. But one does not expect luxury at 
thirty-five francs a week, and life in a boarding-house 
is not, as a rule, an earthly elysium, and in this 
‘instance it was very much the reverse. 

Mr. Alwyn flicked away a fly from the Dresden 
_ shepherdess, a young lady who, in very short skirts and 
a very long crook, ogled her mate ina straw hat and 
- coat of many colours, on the other side of the ormolu 
clock. Poor old clock! It had never been known to 
keep time correctly for more than half-an-hour 
together since Mr. Alwyn had taken up his residence 


beneath Madame Blanche’s roof. But then it looked 
l 
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imposing; and appearances carry conviction to the 
multitude. 

It was a pity that the curtains which sean in a lop- 
sided, half-hearted fashion over the windows were not 
washed a little oftener, but after all that was a matter 
of detail, and Madame Blanche’s boarders rarely 
troubled their heads about anything less important 
than the flavouring of the souwpe maigre or the 
anatomical proportions of the fowls and roasts. But 
then Mr. Alwyn was not one of the common herd— 
unfortunately for himself. Five years ago he would 
have shuddered at the bare idea of leading such a life 
as the present one, and even now he looked back on 
the flesh-pots of Egypt with a poignant regret and a 
keen sense of self-pity. But there was no help for 
him. A man must cut his coat according to the 
amount of the cloth, and with a purse filled but 
scantily, it is clearly the duty of a prudent parent to 
husband his resources. And Mr. Alwyn was a parent. 
There wasthe rub. “If it were not for Joan” he used 
always to be repeating. But Joan was a tangible 
reality—a well-grown and healthy young woman whom 
Madame Blanche flatly refused to take on reduced 
terms, and she was his daughter. 

Joan was very beautiful. She was lithe and — 
shapely, with clustering curls of ruddy bronze about 
her well-poised head, and great brown sleepy eyes 
with their double curve of heavy lashes. But though 
every man of her acquaintance admired her, many of 
her own sex found her “wanting in style, my dear— 
too colourless.” 

It has been wisely said that early information and 
unlimited credit will ruina man having at his back 
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the resources of the Bank of England. Now Roger 
Alwyn was uulucky enough to become possessed of the 
early information, and although he had not the 
resources of the Bank of England, still he was 
sufficiently well-off to hazard large sums of money in 
Stock Exchange speculations. The unhappy man 
engaged in an unequal conflict, buoyed up with that 
sanguine expectation that carries the “fool” where 
“angels fear to tread,’ and he had no thought of the 
brown-eyed, motherless girl who had hitherto been 
brought up in the lap of luxury. 

Mr. Alwyn had immense confidence in his own 
sagacity, but in reality he was a mere child in the 
hands of those with whom he had to deal. One morn- 
ing he awoke to the bitter knowledge that he was a 
ruined man, and that he had only himself to thank 
for it. It is doubtful if the fact that we have ourselves 
manufactured the rod that is to scourge us for our 
follies ever yet brought a particle of comfort with it. 
It certainly did not in Mr. Alwyn’s case. He raged at 
fate, luck, fortune—anything and everything but 
himself. 

Joan, on the other hand, received the news with 
perfect calmness. There would be something left, she 
imagined, and, never having experienced the want of 
money, she was perhaps a little apt to undervalue its 
importance. Her father had no fault to find with her. 
She agreed without a murmur that they should take 
up their residence at Boulogne, though it must be 
confessed she hated turning her back on London. 
She clung to the belief that things would right 
themselves sooner or later, and that it was not for ever 
that they must sojourn in the little French town. 

i# 
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Meanwhile she took the gifts the gods had left her 
and was proportionately thankful. But all this 
happened three years ago. Joan was older and wiser 
now and perhaps not quite so contented. 

Roger Alwyn groaned within himself as month after 
month passed by and no suitor for his daughter’s hand 
presented himself. Nor was this to be wondered 
at, for in a second-rate boarding - house neither 
millionaires nor exceptionally good matches are to be 
found. 

And Joan must marry. “It is a sort of necessity 
that every woman acknowledges,” said Mr. Alwyn to 
himself, “and anything short of a really good match 
would be suicidal in Joan’s case. Thank God,” he 
reflected, “ there is no fear of her ever going aground 
on the rock that has shipwrecked so many of her sex. 
She must marry, and marry well, and why not?” he 
asked himself. ‘‘ She has beauty, talent, family,”— 
doeking on his fingers one by one her marketable 
points; ‘and she has a father-whom no son-in-law 
need blush to own,I flatter myself.” 

But on what else Mr. Alwyn felt justified in flatter- 
ing himself will never be recorded, for at that juncture 
the door opened and Joan herself appeared dressed for 
walking. 

*‘ Are you not coming out, father ? ” 

“Well, my dear, no.” 

' Joan buttoned her long mousquetaire gloves and 
then leant forward and dropped a careless kiss upon her 
father’s forehead. 

“J—I don’t think—in fact, Joan, I object -to your 
going out so much alone,” began Mr. Alwyn in an 
aggressive lone. 
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The girl looked at him in the most profound 
astonishment. 

“Not go about alone!” she cried. “Am TI then to 
remain indoors all day? My dear father, what has put 
such a notion in your head? Since you don’t care 
to accompany me yourself, and I have no longer a 
maid to dance attendance upon me, there is no 
alternative. I am perfectly independent, and quite 
capable of taking care of myself.” 

“It doesn’t look well,” said Mr. Alwyn in irritable 
tones, “it doesn’t look well, my dear. You forget, 
Joan, that a girl in your position—my daughter——” 

“Yes, father,” answered Joan, dropping her eyes 
demurely. ‘ Well, what do you wish me to do?” 

Mr. Alwyn clasped his plump hands together on his 
lap. 

** You may go now, my dear,” he said airily, “ since 
you seem bound upon doing so, but for the future— 
perhaps.” 

“Very well, papa.” 

Joan spoke quite dutifully, but as she walked slowly 
into the little courtyard a smile broke over her face—a 
smile that was followed by a little wistful sigh. 

She had no particular interest in going out alone. 
She preferred to have her father with her, although 
Mr. Alwyn’s best friend could hardly have considered 
him a brilliant companion. But Joan understood him. 
Perhaps she was the only person in the world who did 
understand him, and her heart ached for him—ached 
for his ruined life and his disappointed hopes. There 
was a great deal of self-abnegation about Joan. If it 
were hard for her, she thought, why then it must be 
doubly hard for her father. He was the one man she 
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admired and looked up to. ‘Truth to tell, she 
thoroughly believed in him. Poor child! She had 
faith in his strength of mind, and in the abilities that 
would have made a great man of him had it not been 
that fate was against him. Of the granite mass of 
selfishness that dominated his every-day life, and 
sheltered itself beneath the cloak of pride and self- 
respect, she recognised nothing. 

It did not seem to her strange and contemptible 
that her father should be content to sit in idleness, 
having dragged his daughter with him into the pitiful 
chaos his wretched obstinacy had made of their lives. 
She sympathised with the feeling that rendered it 
impossible for an Alwyn of St. Alwyn to put his 
shoulder to the wheel and earn an honest sixpence. 
Thus it was that if ever a girl was devoted to her 
father and blind to his failings, that girl was Joan 
Alwyn. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a lovely day in the early part of July, and 
Joan made her way down the Rue Thiers into the Rue 
Victor Hugo, sauntering along in an apparently aim- 
less fashion, uncertain whither to bend her steps. The 
air was delicious—fresh and balmy; and a breeze blow- 
ing straight from the sea for once was not redolent of 
harbour-mud and unsavouriness. The tide was coming 
in and she passed on to the Quay, and through the 
Casino gates to the sands. 

“Tt will be too tiresome if papa gets a crotchet into 
his head about my rambles alone,” she thought sadly. 
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For a young girl Joan enjoyed a great deal of liberty, 
and was, as she had said, perfectly independent. 

“Who in the world,” she reflected, “is there to 
interfere with me? I never seea soul I know.” A 
moment afterwards she turned to find herself face to 
face with someone who evidently was no stranger. 

“Mr. Thurston!” she cried, a slight blush mantling 
her cheek; and she extended her hand and then as 
quickly withdrew it. “I had no idea you were in 
Boulogne.” : 

Frank Thurston could scarcely be called a handsome 
man, but there was something in the indolent grey 
eyes and set mouth and chin that many women found 
extremely attractive. And although he had only 
known Joan Alwyn for the short space of three weeks 
he had contrived to make her think of him a good 
deal. 

“You are not staying with us,” said Joan —- “ at 
Madame Blanche’s I mean?” 

“On the contrary, yes. Where else should I be 
staying? I arrived by the two o’clock boat, sent on 
my luggage to the Rue Louise, and came for a stroll 
on the sands. But I did not dream of any such good 
fortune as meeting Miss Alwyn.” 

Joan’s cheeks were still warm with colour, and she 
was concious of a feeling of uneasiness. But she was 
delighted to see Mr. Thurston. There could be no 
possible question as to that. And then she began to 
wonder whether it was right that they should be walk- 
ing side by side along the golden sands like old 
acquaintances. After all she knew nothing of him 
except that he had been a boarder in the same establish- 
ment as herself, and although her father appeared pre- 
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disposed in his favour, she felt morally convinced that 
he would be seriously displeased if there were any 
undue intimacy between them, and so Joan looked, as 
she felt, thoroughly uncomfortable. 

But such an opportunity as the present was not to 
be lost. Mr. Thurston felt it must have been for some 
good reason that fate had turned his footsteps where 
Joan's had strayed, and with considerable deliberation 
he commenced the task of bringing back the smiles to 
his companion’s face. And so well did he succeed that 
Joan forgot her scruples. 

Perhaps the greatest charm about Frank Thurston 
was his individuality. He was entirely different from 
anyone whom Joan had as yet ever come in contact 
with, and he interested her. 

It was close upon the dinner hour when the young 
people arrived at the Rue Louise. Neither of them 
had any suspicion that it was so late, and Joan ran 
upstairs to make her toilet with what haste she might. 
When she took her place at the table d’héte she found 
that Mr. Thurston was to be her next-door neighbour. 
How slight a thing has power to alter the aspect of 
our surroundings! The dinner was in no way tedious 
that night — everything seemed to be cheery and 
bright, and there was a “go” about it that had hither- 
to been painfully wanting. 

** Glad to see you back among us,” said Mr. Alwyn 
cordially, glancing across his daughter. ‘“ Had a 
pleasant crossing ? ” 

“Yes, exceptionally so,’ ’ replied Mr. Thurston. “I 
find it much warmer here than in London.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Alwyn, and then relapsed into 
silence. 
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Joan was not hungry, despite her long walk, but she 
thought the salmi of chicken particularly good until 
Mr. Alwyn grumbled audibly. 

“Made of old kid gloves! Filthy mess!” 

Truth to tell the secret lay in Joan’s own heart. 
She felt happy. A ray of sunshine had fallen across 
her path and she was dazzled. 

But she was a little disappointed when she found 
that Mr. Thurston did not make his appearance in the 
drawing-room that evening, and after her father had 
gone to bed, as he usually did at ten o’clock, she took 
her book and went over to the open window. But .. 
though she took her book she did not turn a page: 
Mrs. Moneypenny, a widow on the look out for a 
second husband, was carrying on an animated conver- 
sation with a certain Miss Duval, a lady on the wrong 
side of forty who prided herself on her aristocratic con- 
nection and gave herself corresponding airs. The two 
ladies sat with their heads very close together, and 
Joan’s lip curled a little scornfully. ‘She hated gossip 
and would never lend an ear to scandal in any form. 

But by-and-by a word or two reached her. 

“Odd.” “So unexpected.” ‘Madame was quite 
astonished.” ‘*A mere chance that there is a room 
vacant.” Clearly they were talking of Mr. Thurston. 
Joan told herself that she was not in the very slightest 
degree interested, but nevertheless she listened eagerly. 

* Rich—is he not?” 

* So I am told, or will be, at his father’s death. An 
only son—brilliant abilities, everyone says. Just 
called to the Bar.” 

“ Old Mr. Thurston lives in the North, I believe?” 
said Miss Duval. 
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This was merely a feeler, for she really knew nothing 
at all about the matter. 

Sir Godfrey Thurston, my dear! ” 

*‘ Oh, yes, of course, I had forgotten.” 

With tingling cheeks and fast-beating heart, Joan 
gazed out of the open window. So he was rich! 
Somehow she had conceived the notion that he was 
badly off, but his poverty or his riches made not the 
slightest difference to Joan, and was absolutely withont 
any effect on her mind. 

Mr. Alwyn had evidently forgotten his anxiety 
about a chaperon for his daughter, and made no further 
objection when each afternoon she wished him good- 
bye with a kiss and went off demurely for her 
accustomed walk. 

Now, curiously enough, no matter in what direction 
she turned, Frank Thurston was sure to overtake her 
sooner or later; and by-and-by she grew to watch for 
his coming, and the rose-red blush that lit up her 
beautiful face was more eloquent than spoken words. 
And yet there was so little to tell. They did not often 
talk a great deal, but they took a vast amount of 
pleasure in each other’s presence, and sighed regret- 
fully when the “enemy,” as Mr. Thurston laughingly 
called his watch, proclaimed the fact that they must 
be thinking of returning to the pension, and that for 
four-and-twenty hours their téte-@-téte was at an end. 

But there came a day when Joan waited in vain for 
her companion. Up and down the narrow strip of 
sand she paced, but there was no one in sight but 
nursemaids and their charges, and a sense of dis- 
appointment was strong upon her as she turned into 
the Rue Victor Hugo. There she met Miss Duval, 
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and not a little to her disgust found that that lady 
was bent on accompanying her home. 

“Always alone! Poor child. Are you not sadly 
lonely ?” asked Miss Duval. 

“No,” said Joan, almost crossly, “ I am used to it.” 

**J wish we had more young people at Madame’s,” 
said Miss Duval gushingly. There really is no one 
but ourselves and Mr. Clayton.” 

Mr. Clayton was a mild and inoffensive curate with 
weak eyes and a lisp, and Joan cordially detested him. 

‘‘There is Mr. Thurston,” said she, feeling vexed 
with herself that the mere mention of his name had 
power to disturb her. 

* Oh, I don’t count him, as he will soon be gone.” 

“Gone!” she echoed. ‘* Why, when is he going?” ~ 
And in her consternation Joan stood stock still. 

“ Oh, you naughty girl,” cried Miss Duval playfully. 
“T do believe—now confess.” 

Joan would have dearly liked to shake her, but as 
that was impossible she tried to smile. 

*T didn’t know he was going away,” she said lamely. 

© He received news this morning that will shorten 
his stay. At least, that is what Madame told us, but 
let us hope we shall not lose him just yet.” 

“T am sure I don’t care whether he goes or stays,” 
said Joan, with a flash of indignation. 

But I am sure she did care, and cared so much that 
after she had changed her walking dress for the pretty 
cream-coloured frock she wore in the evening, and 
pinned a crimson rose at her slender throat which he 
had given her two days ago—a flower which, with 
infinite pains, she had preserved fresh until now—she 
suddenly burst into tears. 
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Joan rarely wept and she was heartily ashamed of 
herself now. She dashed some cold water over her 
face, and with almost a defiant air marched down 
stairs. Mr. Thurston’s place was empty, and the 
dinner was a long and dreary one. The day came to 
an end at last, and with a sigh of relief Joan followed 
her father upstairs. They had the salon to them- 
selves. Everyone had gone to the Etablissemeni: 
Mr. Thurston had hinted at the possibility of his 
making one of the party, and it was more than 
probable that he would arrive later. 

“Well, he will not find me there,” reflected Joan, 
somewhat angrily. 

“Are you not going with us, dear Miss Alwyn?” 
asked Miss Duval with quite a juvenile air, opening 
the door and peeping in. - 

“To the Ltablissement without me?” cried Mr. 
Alwyn, “most certainly not. Joan would not think 
of such a thing for a moment. You would find no 
pleasure in it, my dear child?” he continued, turning 
to his daughter. 

“No, papa,” said she, “I should not.” The flavour 
seemed to have gone out of everything. At one time 
she had intended coaxing her father to let her join 
this expedition, but that was yesterday. To-day she 
would infinitely prefer staying at home. 

Miss Duval closed the door and went away, and as 
her high heels click-clacked along the tiled floor, her 
shrill voice could be heard declaiming against the 
barbarity that prevented a young girl from enjoying 
herself. 

“What a woman!” cried Mr. Alwyn. ‘ Heaven 
preserve me from her tongue! Joan, if I thought 
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you could ever degenerate into such a specimen of - 
humanity, I would put the seas between us. Now, 
my dear child, take warning. The whole secret of 
Miss Duval’s offence is that she is an old maid. No- 
body wants her, everybody laughs at her, and her life 
is one futile struggle to hold up her head and pretend 
to be something different from what she is. She 
deceives nobody but herself.” 

“Poor soul,’ murmured Joan softly. “ But, papa, 
surely it is a happier lot to live a single life than to be 
unhappily married.” 

“My excellent Joan, let me tell you a little secret. 
Women expect too much from their husbands. Itisa 
fatal error into which almost every young wife falls. 
‘As I am, so thou must be’ is her creed, and no man 
since the world began ever yet walked straight along 
the lines laid down for a woman’s guidance. Absolute 
ignorance of the temptations that stand at a man’s 
right hand is the primary cause of mischief. What 
does not and never can appeal to the woman who is in 
love with her husband is a stumbling-block in his path. 
Says the woman, in her simplicity, ‘ He is my husband, 
therefore he must be true to me.’ And ‘She is my 
wife, therefore it is a natural sequence that I should 
tire of her’ reflects the man.” 

“Dear father, I hate to hear you talk in this strain,” 
cried Joan. ** You, who loved my mother, should be 
the last to do so.” 

“JT am stating hard, incontrovertible facts, Joan. 
’There.is nothing for a girl but marriage—indeed, she 
has no choice in the matter.” 

‘YT cannot see that,” said Joan. 

“Perhaps you can’t,” said her father, “but it is 
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none the less true. Everybody marries nowadays 
except some very foolish women and some very wise 
men. But forewarned is forearmed, you know. Do 
not expect to find in your husband the lover he was 
before he married you. The woman is not born who 
ever had such an experience.” 

The girl sighed. These were mysteries in life 
beyond her comprehension. 

“J don’t think Iam very anxious to get married,” 
she said at last. “At all events, I know the extent 
of the evils in my present life.” | 

“Don’t irritate me by talking such utter trash,” 
cried Mr. Alwyn. ‘There is but one fool greater than 
the woman who marries, and that is the woman who 
does not. For my sake, Joan, you must marry, and 
marry well. There will be nothing for you when I am 
gone.” : 

“ Hush, dear,” said Joan, sliding down from her 
chair and burying her arms round her father’s neck. 
Please God we shall have many happy days to spend 
together yet. You do not want to get rid of me, do 
you?” 

Mr. Alwyn hated anything approaching a scene, and 
almost imperceptibly drew himself away from his 
daughter’s embrace. And Joan sprang to her feet, 
feeling repulsed and chilled. 

“ Of course I don’t want to get rid of you, as you © 
inelegantly phrase it,” remarked Mr. Alwyn. “ But it 
is a parent’s first duty to secure the happiness of his 
child, and at whatever sacrifice to myself I should do 
it. JI am not so young as I was, and my time may be 
but short——” His look of resignation to the decrees 
of Providence was inimitable. 
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“Even if—if ” eried Joan impetuously, but there 
was a lump in her throat that would not be swallowed, 
and it was a minute or two before she could finish her 
sentence—“ if I must share the common lot, and the 
more I love my husband the quicker wean him from 
me? Itis not an alluring prospect after all. I think 
I had better become the wife of a man to whom I am 
perfectly indifferent.” 

“Ah, now you have hit it,” said Mr. Alwyn. 

‘He spoke with the air of one who had solved a 
knotty point, and looked at his daughter admiringly. 

“Tf you want your husband to adore you, Joan, keep 
him at arm’s- length, repulse his advances, let him 
think you capricious, unreasonable—he will at least 
pause to analyse your motives, and so long as you can 
keep his thoughts busied with you he may possibly 
remain your lover. Believe me, my dear, there is 
nothing like the stand-off process. Few women, how- 
ever, are capable of adopting it. They allow their 
hearts to run away with their common sense, and in 
nine cases out of ten a woman bores to extinction the 
man she once fascinated.” 

Joan made no reply, and after Mr. Alwyn had taken 
himself and his cynicism away she sat silent and 
thoughtful. It was growing dark, and the evening 
air, laden with fragrant mignonette from the little 
balcony, stirred gently the laces at the window. How 
lonely she felt. Then, too, what a bitter feeling lay in 
her heart. She was necessary to no one’s happiness. 
Her father did not want her, and had told her plainly 
that he expected her to marry, and that she owed it to 
him to make a good match. And Frank Thurston 
had forgotten her. 
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And then the door opened and a well-known form 
strode across the floor to her side, and the familiar 
voice cried cheerily : 

«What luck! You are alone.” 

Joan was past speech. She laid her hands in his 
and never said a word. He did not appear to notice 
anything unusual, but drew a chair close beside her 
and began talking rapidly. He had been beguiled by 
an old friend to make an excursion to a neighbouring 
village, and they had stopped to dine there. But he 
had remembered the proposed visit to the Casino that 
evening, and so had timed his return at an hour when 
they should all be out. 

And Joan listened dreamily. 

“Has Mr. Alwyn gone to his room?” asked the 
young man. 

“‘ Yes, ten minutes ago. Did you wish to see 
him ?” | 

Mr. Thurston smiled. ‘ Presently—perhaps. Just 
now I want you, and you only.” 

Joan looked up and for a moment gazed at the 
- earnest eyes bent upon her, and something she read 
there made her turn away impatiently. 

And then, how it all happened she could never re- 
member afterwards. Her hands were in his, and he 
was telling her of his love and devotion. It was the 
old, old story—the Prince had come into her life. 
Joan was standing at the golden gates of Eden. 

In this dull world of ours, for one brief moment two 
souls were utterly and entirely happy. Nevermore 
might they hope to taste unalloyed bliss; for drooping 
pinions drag back the world-worn soul and forbid it to 
soar into ecstacies. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Next morning Joan awoke with cheeks flushed and 
happy, love-lit eyes. She had entered on her woman’s 
heritage. She loved and knew herself to be beloved. 

Frank Thurston had left Boulogne by the midnight 
boat, and he promised her that he would only be 
absent for a day or two at longest. Meanwhile she 
was to pave the way and break the news to her father. 
She had no misgivings with regard to the old gentle- 
man. This indeed would be a match after his own 
heart. 

Joan made short work of her dressing that morning. 
When she hurried down to the early cup of tea which 
Mr. Alwyn made a point of having served in the petit 
salon every morning for himself and his daughter— 
**Ces Anglais,” as Madame Blanche would say with a 
shrug of her ample shoulders, “they are nevare 
satisfied,’—she found by her plate an exquisite bunch 
of Maréchal Neil roses. 

“Are these for you, my dear?” asked her father, 
and then, catching sight of Joan’s radiant face, he 
continued, “ What in the world is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, I hope, papa,” stammered Joan. “I—I 
have something to tell you by and by. We will have 
our tea now.” And she proceeded to add the exact 
mixture of milk and sugar to suit her father’s taste. 

They were quite alone. No other of Madame 
Blanche’s boarders were so highly favoured, and if the 


quality of the beverage was somewhat doubtful, still 
2 
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no one else was permitted so much asasip. When 
the metal tea-pot was drained of its last drop, Mr. 
Alwyn laid down his spoon. 

** Well?” said he. 

Joan did not find it so easy to tell her tale now that 
it had come to the point, as she had at first imagined. 
She blushed a good deal and looked down nervously. 

“J—” she began, with faltering accents. ‘ That 
is to say—Mr. Thurston ” and here she came to a 
full stop. 3 

“What in the name of Heaven are you driving at?” 
eried her father, who had reached that time of life 
when it is eminently unsatisfactory to be kept in sus- 
pense. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that he has made 
you an offer ?” 

Joan buried her smiling mouth in the yellow roses, 
and was mute. 

* You have astonished me!” said Mr. Alwyn, and he 
took a long breath, not unmixed with satisfaction. 
‘“* He belongs to an excellent family, and, although the 
estates are not entailed, he is the only son, and will, of 
course, inherit everything at the death of Sir Godfrey 
Thurston. I hear his father is not likely to be long- 
lived. Vansittart was talking about him at the club 
yesterday ; he knows him very well, and he was saying 
that he has got some complicated malady which is 
absolutely incurable. You have done a splendid thing 
for yourself, my dear child.” 

And then Joan took courage. “I love him,” said 
she, “and he loves me. Iam the happiest girl in the 
whole world.” 

For once in his life, Mr. Alywn had no fault to find 
—there was no loophole for objection. This match 
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would be beyond his wildest expectations. He began 
to think that Joan was an uncommonly shrewd girl, 
* devilish clever,” said he to himself. 

And then he asked suddenly, “ Where is he ?—Mr. 
Thurston, I mean?” 

“He had a telegram from Sir Godfrey yesterday 
morning, saying that he was passing through town, and 
wished to see him, so he left by ome midnight boat. 
He will be back on Friday.” 

** When, if I may ask, did his proposal take place ?” 
. “Oh, papa, pray don’t think that I have been keep- 

ing anything from you,” said Joan, in distressful tones. 
“It all happened last night before—after—after you 
had gone to your room, and before they came back 
from the Htablissement.” 

Mr. Alwyn expressed his conviction that it would 
have been impossible that his daughter could have 
been guilty of so grave an offence as to allow him to 
remain in ignorance of what so nearly concerned him- 
self. ‘ You have seen so little of this young man,” he 
added by way of explanation, “that I may be pardoned 
for being entirely unprepared for such an announce- 
ment.” 

Joan blushed painfully. She had not been alto- 
gether honest, insomuch as she had kept secret those 
pleasant little walks—but she could hardly speak of 
them now. 

Considerably startled and a good deal annoyed was 
Joan when that same evening she received the con- 
gratulations of the whole house. Miss Duval in 
particular was most enthusiastic. 

« You sly puss—you naughty girl,” she cried Apts 
fully, wagging a bony forefinger at Joan. ‘ Nobody 


D* 
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ever suspected such a dénowement, nobody but myself.’ 
I must confess that I was not altogether surprised. 
Little things show which way the wind blows, and the- 
glances, and = 

“There never was anything of the sort,” cried Joan 
angrily. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t tell me. I know, and events 
have proved that my suspicions were correct. And 
when is it to be, my dear?” 

« When is what to be ?” asked Joan, posteively ting- 
ling from head to foot. 

‘Why, the wedding of course.” 

Miss Duval was somewhat taken aback to see Joan 
rise from her chair and walk deliberately out of the 
room. It was too bad of her father, she thought to 
herself, and the poor girl felt very wroth. Her secret 
was still too new and too wonderful to enable her to 
hear it discussed with equanimity by others. 

«‘T know perfectly well what I am about, Joan,” said 
Mr. Alwyn, when appealed to on the subject. ‘ There 
can be no reason for hiding the truth, and it is far 
better that everyone should be informed of the engage- 
ment. I have made up ny mind to write to Mr. 
Thurston to-night.” 

Oh, papa, wait—wait until you hear from him.” 

There seemed to Joan something indelicate in this 
haste, and it jarred upon her and wounded her. 

“My dear, there is nothing like driving the nail 
home, and striking while the iron is hot.” 

And as her father’s meaning broke upon Joan’s mind 
she turned away her face in an agony of shame, and 
refused to utter another word. 

Mr. Alwyn was disposed to be gracious, and, indeed, 
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began to treat his daughter with considerable defer- 
‘ence. The young couple would, of course, take up 
their residence in London. Mr. Thurston would do 
well at the Bar, where his great abilities, backed up by 
money, would have full play. The old gentleman in 
his mind’s eye saw his daughter the wife of a wealthy 
and prominent Q. C., and felt that Providence had put 
a spoke in Fortune’s wheel entirely on his own 
account. After all, it was only a fitting reward for the 
anxiety he had endured with regard to his daughter’s 
future. And for himself —well, if his son-in-law 
should offer some small compensation for having 
robbed him of the sole joy he had on earth — his 
darling child—he would trample on the pride of the 
Alwyn race, and accept it, for Joan’s sake. 

“This is a wretched hole,” he said, looking round 
him with a dissatisfied air. 

“Tt is the best we can afford,” answered Joan curtly, 
with the uncomfortable sense of being rubbed the 
wrong way. Why would her father insist on harping 
on that one theme, the amount of benefit to accrue 
to them both by this match? Somehow it seemed to 
brush away the bloom and brightness from her dream 
of love. 

Mr. Alwin slept peacefully. No forebodings of 
trouble in store disturbed his slumbers, and he woke 
in the morning to the pleasurable sense of happier 
days to come with the substantial delights of ease and 
luxury. After breakfast he went for his morning 
walk, on this occasion alone, for Joan told her father 
that she had some letters to write, and made the 
announcement with so charming a blush that Mr. 
Alwyn came to the conclusion that he had never 
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known before what a singularly beautifully girl his 
daughter was. He felt like the Duke in Lothowr 
who thanks Providence that his children are not un- 
worthy of him. He called at the newsagent’s, and 
bought the Times, and opened the paper and scanned 
the sheets as he walked. And then he staggered, 
stumbled, and sat down heavily on an iron seat. 
* Good God!” he cried. 


“On the 18th inst. at the British Embassy, Paris, 
Sir Godfrey Thurston, Bart., to Grace, widow of the 
late Thomas Laurence, Esqre., M.R.C.S.” 


At one fell swoop down they went, all his expecta- 
tions, all his projects, all his plans for the future, like 
a child’s house of cards—down they went, and standing 
as he did amid the ruins of his castle in Spain, he 
recognised the fact that he was in precisely the same 
position financially as he had been for the last three 
years, and that he still should have Joan on his hands. 
For Frank Thurston as the only son of a rich man, and 
Frank Thurston as a struggling barrister with a probable 
crowd of brothers and sisters about his heels, anda 
crafty step-mother influencing his father to their advan- 
tage and against his, were two entirely different persons. 

‘‘Confound my ill luck!” cried Roger Alwyn 
savagely. ‘* Upon my life I don’t know what I have 
done that Providence should thus torment me.” 

He hardly thought of his daughter, who, while he 
was grinding his heel into the earth and muttering 
imprecations beneath his breath, lay face downwards 
on the bed, weeping the bitterest tears of her young 
life. The Gates of Paradise had closed upon her, and 
left her like another peri without. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir may easily be conceived what a painful shock it 
was to Frank Thurston when his father presented a 
young and extremely pretty woman to him as his 
newly-wedded wife. And Lady Thurston herself 
might be pardoned for putting her step-son down’as a 
boor and a fool, for the poor fellow’s tongue positively 
clave to the roof of his mouth, and he was literally 
incapable of speech. 

No sentimental feelings regarding his own mother, 
into whose shoes this interloper had stepped, swayed 
him in the least. He was only a little lad of six 
or seven when his own mother had died, and he 
barely remembered her. But he was of course fully 
alive to the vital change Sir Godfrey’s marriage would 
make in his own prospects. 

The gossip at the Boulogne Club overheard by Mr. 
Alwyn was entirely erroneous, for the baronet was a 
hale and hearty, and well-preserved man of little more 
than fifty, and the iady of his choice was scarcely 
twenty-five. 

As we have seen Sir Godfrey refrained from giving 
the slightest hint of his determination to take a 
second wife. Truth to tell he trusted to the sudden- 
ness of the announcement to dull the edge of the 
thrust. He saw his son only in the presence of his 
bride, and displayed a curious disinclination to looking 
him fairly and squarely in the face, which in some 
measure attested to the fact that he was not altogether 
at his ease. 
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Of course he had a perfect right to please himself, 
but marriage, a contract between the individuals con- 
cerned to the entire exclusion of all outsiders, is the — 
one step in a man’s life with which everyone busies 
himself, and thinks it incumbent upon him to proffer 
counsel. Sir Godfrey desired neither counsel nor 
congratulations. He had acted as he believed in his 
own interests, and had no misgivings with regard to the 
futures But naturally he did not expect his son, 
having come to man’s estate, and being in a great 
measure dependent upon his liberality for means of 
support, to iook upon the matter in the same light as 
he did. 

‘“‘We are on the wing again to-morrow,” he said, 
presently. ‘We have taken our passages in one of 
the North German Lloyd’s steamers for New York and 
start from Southampton. Lady Thurston’s relatives 
are over there, and we propose to make a visit of some 
months—eh, Grace, my dear ? ” 

Yes, Lady Thurston thought it extremely unlikely 
that they would return to England before next spring. 
* So you will not be able to grow tired of me in my 
new character for a long time to come,” she said 
archly, with a fascinating smile that was wholly lost 
upon the young man. 

He dined with them at their hotel, and spent a 
thoroughly wretched evening. 

“You will find I have done the utmost I can for 
you, my boy,” said Sir Godfrey as his son took his 
leave. “I have left instructions with Coutts’ to pay 
you quarterly the sum I have been in the habit of 
allowing you.” This he said in a tone that showed the 
young man very clearly that he wished him to under- 
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stand that beyond the sum in question his father was 
not prepared to go. 

_ Frank shook hands with his step-mother, trying to 
infuse some cordiality into his manner, but his 
performance was a sorry failure, and so he went away 
without the faintest mention of the subject nearest to 
his heart, and to that of the girl he loved. ) 

What was the use of saying anything about it? he 
asked himself bitterly. Amid the many joys and 
responsibilities his father had chosen to take upon his 
shoulders there was no thought for him. He was 
crowded out. And then he went to his hotel in a 
turning out of the Strand and sat down to write Joan 
her first love-letter. 

He told her everything honestly and frankly as a 
man should tell his sweetheart. When he proposed to 
her he thought himself to be fairly well off, with the 
prospect of inheriting his father’s wealth and with the 
certainty that Sir Godfrey would always lend a helping 
hand in the time of difficulty. But now he had only 
himself to depend upon. It was better that they 
should look at facts as they were. If Joan would trust 
herself to him it would be the one delight of his life 
to work for her and make her future a dream of 
happiness. And then he added a few lines which an 
orthodox young lady with a dozen admirers would prob- 
ably have laughed at, but which brought the tears to 
Joan’s eyes and made her think very tenderly of this 
hero of hers. It was a sensible and manly letter. 
The writer sought to hide nothing, and in it he 
enclosed a communication to Mr. Alwyn asking his 
consent to their betrothal and promising to wait any 
reasonable time for ths consummation of their 
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happiness. “At the present moment,” he said, “my 
income is £300 a year, but I will not ask your 
daughter to be my wife until by my own exertions I ~ 
have doubled this amount.” 

If anything could have intensified Mr. Alwyn’s saath | 
and disgust it was this letter of Frank Thurston’s. 

“For consummate impudence and cool cheek 
commend me to this young jackanapes!” he cried 
angrily. “Does the idiot imagine that I am going to 
consent to Joan taking up her residence in a pauper’s 
home?” And he forthwith penned a reply that called 
the hot blood to his correspondent’s cheek and forced 
an ugly word from between his lips. 

It was a very stormy interview between Joan and 
her father. In vain the girl pleaded that all she and 
her lover wanted was to be permitted to see each other 
occasionally. They would not even call themselves 
engaged if Mr. Alwyn objected. ‘ But,” said poor 
Joan, “if you part us now you will break my heart.” 

‘¢ Rubbish !” cried Mr. Alwyn vehemently. ‘“ Every 
girl thinks and talks in this fashion al some time or 
other in her life. Hearts don’t break in the nineteenth 
century.” 

J didn’t think you could be so hard,” said Joan 
wistfully. 

“Ttis for your own good,” answered he. And with 
a rueful glance his daughter recalled many a bitter 
draught and salutary punishment which at the time of 
their being administered she had been advised was for 
her benefit—a fact which she had utterly failed to 
recognise. No reasonings, no cogent arguments could 
make her believe that it would be better for her to 
give up the love of Frank Thurston. 
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“Father,” she said humbly, “as your daughter I 
owe you obedience. I will never marry without your 
sanction, but you must understand that I: absolutely 
refuse to give this man up. I love him and I will wait 
for him if need be for years.” 

“ Love!” echoed Mr. Alwyn with a sneer, and he 
leant back in his chair and laughed an uncanny sort of 
laugh as his daughter closed the door after her. 

Only fools and maidens believe in love, thought 
Mr. Alwyn. What is love? The caprice of the 
moment, untangible, fleeting, gone. Jam not going 
to let my girl sacrifice herself to any such humbug, 
Mr. Alwyn said determinedly. If she had only herself 
to think of she might do as she chose, but as matters 
stand I must be considered. After all, what does it 
matter? Qne man will be precisely the same as 
another at the end of a twelvemonth. But the 
difficulty is to find the other man. 

Mr. Alwyn knitted his brows and pondered deeply, 
and the result of his cogitations took the form of a 
letter addressed to: 


Madame Saurien, 
118 bis, Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris. 
* DEAR EUGENIE :— 

“If you have entirely forgotten my existence, 
glance at the outer page of this letter, when the name 
of Roger Alwyn may bring to your remembrance an 
old and ardent admirer. I say ‘cld’ advisedly, for I 
am old and broken down in health and spirits. For 
three years I have been living in seclusion with my 
daughter Joan, and it is on her behalf that 1am now 
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writing to you. Since the terrible misfortune which 
wrecked my life and left me stranded, I have been 
living in a second-rate pension, seeing none of my old 
friends, and I need scarcely say that the society with 
which I have been surrounded has hardly been of that 
character to which you and I were so long accustomed. 
For myself it signifies little, but for Joan such a state 
of affairs is most prejudicial. 

‘‘ Now, dear old friend, rail against marriage though | 
we may, we all realise that it is the only channel open 
toa beautiful woman. Will you invite my daughter 
to visit you and throw her with such of your acquain- 
tances as would be likely to prove desirable partis? 
There is no one but you of whom I should ask such a 
favour, but in your case I do so with confidence, 
relying on your goodness of disposition and the 
affection you have ever professed for 

*‘ Yours devotedly, 
** ROGER ALWYN. 


“PS. <A certain locket still hangs on my watch 
chain. The wealth of the Indies could not buy it. 
Rae 


A few. days later Mr. Alwyn handed Joan a letter, a 
letter which was an answer to his appeal, and he told 
her to make her preparations for a visit to Paris 
without delay. At first she flatly refused to go. She 
knew that Frank might return at any moment, and 
she determined that she would not leave Boulogne 
without having seen him. 

Mr. Alwyn was not long in bringing his parental 
authority to bear upon the matter. He entreated, he 
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commanded, he threatened, he fumed, and he raged, 
and in the end Joan had to yield. Her life at this 
period was by no means a bed of roses. 

Now that it was too late, Mr. Alwyn felt the utmost 
regret that he had been so precipitate in making the 
announcement of his daughter’s engagement to Mr. 
Thurston. Of course everybody had seen that fatal 
announcement in the Times, and one and all were 
agog with curiosity to know how the affair was to 
end. 

Miss Duval lifted her hands in consternation. “I 
think he is a very wicked young man to have deceived 
our poor child in this heartless fashion,” she eried, 
apparently assuming that Frank Thurston had known 
of and aided and abetted his father’s marriage and 
the consequent downfall of his own hopes and 
prospects. But if congratulations had been hateful to 
Joan, how much more trying was the ordeal she had 
now to pass through!—she was literally pelted with 
expressions of sympathy and pity of the most gushing 
and fulsome type. 

It was some time before the poor girl could contrive 
to make people understand that the subject was too 
painful a one for her to discuss, but she could 
scarcely fail to note how the murmuring voices died - 
away on her entrance, and the air with which Miss 
Duval would pass the bread at breakfast, or the salt at 
dinner, was pregnant with condolence which was 
positively exasperating. To get away from a state of 
affairs that threatened to worry her out of her senses 
was her only inducement in deciding to accept Madame 
Saurien’s invitation. 

.©Who is she, papa, and why does she invite me?” 
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she asked, not unnaturally, seeing that she had never 
before even heard of the lady in question. i 

“ She is an old and valued friend of mine,” answered 
Mr. Alwyn with a good deal of pomposity in his 
manner, “and has been a widow for some six or eight. 
years. She has, I believe, no family, and if you will 
only make yourself necessary and indispensable to her, 
my dear child, there is no knowing to what extent this | 
visit will be extended.” 

“You talk exactly as if you were sending me away 
from you for ever,’ cried Joan, with great tears 
starting to her eyes. 

Mr. Alwyn took up the newspaper and vouchsafed 
no reply. Joan was really becoming very irritable and 
petulant. . It was high time that she had an 
establishment of her own, and a husband to look after 
her. | 
Now it was not to be supposed that Joan and her 
lover had not written constantly to each other during 
the week or ten days that had elapsed since they 
parted. Frank had received many pathetic little 
epistles assuring him of Joan’s never dying love, and 
her willingness to wait any length of time for him. 
She did not seek to hide from her lover the fact that- 
Mr. Alwyn had refused to sanction either engagement, 
or intimacy between them. 

Mr. Thurston was not long in coming to the 
conclusion that it would be advisable to run over to 
Boulogne with as little delay as possible, and have a 
personal interview, but when he heard of Joan’s 
proposed visit to Paris, he made up his mind that it. 
was hardly worth while to cross the Channel, since she 
would not be at Boulogne to greet him. Mr. Alwyn, 
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for his part, not haying heard from or seen the young 
man, jumped at the erroneous conclusion that he had 
accepted the ultimatum as final. 

Madame Saurien occupied a magnificent establish- 
menton the Boulevard Haussmann. Joan was perfectly 
dazzled with all the pomp and glitter, and felt herself 
sadly out of place for the first few days. Truth to tell, 
all this show and magnificence actually depressed her. 
But by-and-by she began to take some degree of 
pleasure in her surroundings. The splendid carriage 
in which they were driven to the Bois, the dainty 
glitter of silver and glass, the luxurious fauteuils, the 
wealth of flowers, the softly stepping men-servants, 
ever at her elbow to supply a want—she had been less 
than woman if they had not appealed to her. 

Joan was a true daughter of Eve, and when Madame. 
Saurien expressed a wish that she should permit 
Pingat to see what he could make for her in the way 
of a walking costume, her eyes sparkled, and she 
accepted the offer gratefully. One thing led to 
another. The costume was a success, and then it was 
necessary to have an evening frock, and here Pingat 
surpassed himself. Joan could scarcely recognize the 
fact that the exquisitely modelled form in rich laces 
and dainty silks was her own. Few people believe 
now-a-days in the old theory of beauty unadorned. 
On the contrary, most of us hold that a beautiful 
woman is fairer to look upon when Art and Science 
have lent their aid to perfect her appearance. 

Mr. Alwyn, who accompanied his daughter to Paris, 
only remained there two days. In answer to his 
hostess’ pressing invitations to stay, he pleaded that a 
life of pleasure would unfit him for the monotony of 
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his existence, and thus it was that he preferred to 
return. 
From her father’s bearing towards Madame Saurien, 


Joan came to the conclusion that at one time there > 


had been passages of a warmer nature between them. 
Madame Saurien had doubtless been remarkably 
pretty in her youth—she had some remnants of beauty 
even now, but the use of powders and rouges and 
cosmetics had had a sadly deteriorating effect upon 
her once fine skin, and her eyes had lost their fire. 
She was a popular woman in Society. There were 
many reasons for this. In the first place, she was 
extremely wealthy. Secondly, she was a most 
amusing companion. And when a woman is rich, and at 
the same time possesses such a fund of ready wit and 
repartee as did Madame Saurien, there will always be 
plenty of tuft-hunters and toadies to swell her train. 
Madame Saurien was as vain as a peacock and as 
greedy as a young girl of admiration and flattery, and 
itis needless to say that she experienced but little 
difficulty in finding people ready and willing to pander 
to her weaknesses. Before Mr. Alwyn left Paris, he 
took his “dear friend Eugénie” into his entire 


confidence, and poured into her nyu pa ear the 


story of Joan’s ill-fated love. 

Madame Saurien looked grave. Here, was an 
obstacle in the way of Joan’s advancement in life 
which promised to be serious. 

*Y wish you had been frank with me at first,” she 
said, with rather an aggrieved air, “ because then I 
might have acted differently.” She was beginning to 


think that a love-lorn maiden would in all proba- 
bility bore her extremely. But she was in the 


n 
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main kind-hearted, and Joan’s pale face interested 
. her. 

‘Is the young man likely to follow her here?” she 
asked. 

** Heaven forbid!” cried Mr. Alwyn. “No, there is 
no fear of that. Joan gave me a solemn promise that 
she would not see him without my permission.” 

Madame Saurien had very little faith in promises of 
that kind. She certainly would not have considered — 
them binding upon herself when she was a girl, and 
like most people she was apt to judge others from the 
standpoint of her own excellence. 

Amusement and change of air and scene did Joan a 
world of good. Her present life was so gay and so 
much at variance with that she had led at the Rue 
Louise that she did not experience the slightest desire 
to go back there before she was compelled to do so. 

She soon began to feel accustomed to see herself 
arrayed in handsome dresses and to hear herself 
admired and praised, and to have men waiting their 
turn for the honour of a word from her. Perhaps her 
head was turned just a little, but not to the extent of 
forgetting her lover. However busy she was, she 
always found time to write a long letter to him, and 
took more pleasure in receiving his reply than in 
anything else in her life. But still she was not quite 
so forlorn and broken-hearted as when she left 
mo fact to which Madame Saurien was by 
no’ eans blind, and plumed herself correspondingly 
thereon. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘©T sHOULD very much like to know what you are 
thinking about, Joan.” 

Joan smiled. She had no intention of selling her 
thoughts for the proverbial penny, so she only shook 
her head and looked at Madame Saurien with a smile. 

‘Young girls don’t think,” remarked that lady. 
“They haven’t brains enough. I really believe that 
in nine cases out of ten their minds are a blank. 
Some are born fortunate,’ pursued Madame Saurien, 
‘‘and by dint of good luck more than worldly wisdom 
get husbands to keep them for the rest of their lives, — 
and then they begin to think to some purpose.” 

“Tt seems to me that there are far more blanks 
than prizes in the matrimonial lottery,” said Joan. 

‘“‘Of course there are. A great many more. Ifa 
girl cannot have what she wants, she must be con- 
tented with what she can get. The worst is that what 
makes up the sum and substance of a happy married 
life is, as a rule, scouted as of no value by young girls. 
Iam determined that you shall be a brilliant excep- 
tion, Joan. I want to see you marry well—a man of 
sterling worth and large income; such a man, for 
instance, as Ezra Smith.” 

“Mr. Smith!” cried Joan. in dismay. “Oh, 
Madame Saurien, you would never advise me to marry 
such a man.” 

s And why not, Joan?” 

Joan was silent. There were so many reasons she 
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might have urged. To begin with, she cordially 
detested. Mr. Smith, but in the world in which she 
now lived one’s feelings were not held of much account, 
being a very minor consideration when compared with 
wealth and position. 

Ezra Smith was an Englishman, a man who stood 
six feet high, with an awkward, clumsy form like a 
prize ox, and possessed the head of a Goliath. Nature 
had expended so much material over his composition, 
that, possibly with the view of equalizing matters, she 
stinted him in the matter of brains. But in Madame 
Saurien’s eyes that was of small account, for Mr. 
Smith was rich—very rich. He had made his money 
in butter—or rather a counterfeit of the genuine 
article—and had taken out patents in every country in 
the world. Joan had accompanied Madame Saurien 
to an exhibition of the wonders that Mr. Smith could 
perform in the dairy line, and long afterwards she 
shuddered when she thought of that little room, 
empty save for the huge churn which stood in the 
centre of the floor, and the temperature of which was 
simply appalling. But that was necessary for the 
manufacture of the commodity. Joan watched them 
pour the frothy milk into the receptacle prepared for 
it, with a dash of salt, and then they were bidden to 
turn their backs while Mr. Smith deftly removed 
something from the lining of his hat which he added 
to the fluid. 

And this something was the secret—the grand 
secret of Ezra Smith’s prosperity. He assured the 
ladies with an air of truth and honesty that the com- 
pound in question possessed no deleterious qualities, 
and indeed was of the nature of butter itself. It was, 

3% 
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he said, absolutely free from alum or any chemical 
whatever, and he defied any analyst to prove to the 
contrary. And yet, perfectly innocuous though it was, 
so astonishing were its qualities that when the butter 
was weighed, and that weight deducted from the 
quantity of milk put into the churn in the first 
instance, it was found to have increased in proportion 
more than one third. 

“Thus you will perceive,” said Mr. Smith, by way 
of explanation, “that I can afford to sell my butter at 
a very reduced price and still make a handsome profit 
out of it.” 

After. partaking of the sample forwarded for 
approval, Joan came to the conclusion that its taste 
was extremely nasty, and she could in no way be 
induced to second Madame Saurien’s warm commen- 
dations. Her opinion, however, was apparently not 
shared by the Paris merchants, who bought it at a 
ridiculously small sum and sold it for what it was not 
—at a profit. Joan noticed with some amusement ~ 
that, excellent though Madame Saurien declared it to 
be, it never appeared on her table except on such 
occasions when Mr. Smith was present. 

But whatever the quality of the butter, there was no 
question as to the fortune that had been made out of 
it. Mr. Smith had netted £100,000 by his venture, 
and each month was adding to his hoard. Madame 
Saurien had made his acquaintance a month or six ' 
weeks before Joan came to the Boulevard Haussmann, 
and he was now a constant visitor. Generous to a 
fault, he looked upon money simply as a means 
of procuring ease and enjoyment, and, as some- 
times happens with a man who has had to count 
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his sixpences, he pauandered his sovereigns right 
royally. 

But his liberality had no effect on Joan, who had 
disliked him from the first, and had now begun to be a 
little afraid of him. His face, a strange mixture of 
moral weakness and brute force, with its receding chin 
and full mouth, could never have been accounted 
handsome, and yet it was not altogether without a 
certain fascination. The big muscular bands could 
have crushed hers into a pulp within their grip, and 
an athlete might have envied the breadth of the 
massive shoulders and the huge limbs. But when Mr. 
Smith’s eyes fell upon Joan, she trembled and shrank 
from him, his steady gaze seeming to rivet her nerves 
in some mysterious and painful fashion. She was un- 
able to analyse the strange power that this man 
exercised over her, but a certain magnetism appeared 
to draw her towards him while in her soul she rebelled. 

* J could never bring myself to any him,” she said 
decidedly. 

“You are extremely unlikely ever to have the 
chance,” returned Madame Saurien, to whom the 
remark had been addressed. ‘ Men with fortunes such 
as Mr. Smith’s can marry whom they choose, and I 
should think that Mr. Smith probably aspires to a 
Duke’s daughter.” 

“fT am sure I hope he may get her if that be the sum 
of his ambition. For myself—dear Madame Saurien, 
you have been so good to me, it seems ungenerous on 
mny part not to tell you the whole truth—I have a lover 
already.” 

“Only one, my child! Why at your age I had 
twenty.” 
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« Ah,” said Joan gravely, “I have but one.” 

** And is he rich? ” 

“No,” cried the girl impatiently, “he is poor, and 
likely to be poor.” 

* And what is his occupation ? ” 

* He is at the Bar—a struggling barrister.” 

“ And you could coolly talk of marrying a man who 
has hardly enough to keep himself? Are you mad? 
I should hardly have supposed that you were a girl to 
look forward philosophically to a future of penury and 
privation. Your tastes seem extravagant enough. 
Now, my dear child, listen to me. I can have no 
possible motive in advising you except for your own 
good. Listen, and I will tell you something. When 
I was even younger than you are, I fell in love, or 
imagined that I had fallen in love. My hero was tall 
and handsome, and exceedingly fond of me, but all he 
had in the world was his profession. No, my dear,” 
she continued, checking Joan, who was about to speak. 
‘“‘' What he was has no bearing on the story in any way ; 
suffice it to say that his means were not ample enough 
to justify our marrying, and thus it was we parted in 
floods of tears, and with frantic declarations of never- 
dying attachment. Two years later I married Mon- 
sieur Saurien entirely by my own wish, and my young 
lover, after buffeting in the world, came into the 
possession of a nice little property, and married also. 
Twenty years passed away, and we never crossed each 
other’s paths, until a short time ago. He is nowa 
broken-down old man, testy and irritable, and has lost 
nearly every penny of his fortune, and is once again at 
war with the world. Can you be surprised that, when I 
contemplate the ease and comfort that my marriage 
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with Monsieur Saurien secured to me, I congratulate 
myself on what I once considered the direst calamity of 
my life?” . 

“Are you speaking of my father?” asked Joan 
bluntly. 

Madame Saurien actually coloured beneath her 
rouge. ‘‘We need not enter into personal matters,” 
she said. ‘J have told you my story with a purpose. 
Take my advice and profit by my experience.” 

Now that is a thing that no one ever yet did. We 
all believe our own case to be entirely different from 
anything that has ever happened before or will ever 
happen again. Nevertheless, Madame Saurien’s words 
carried a certain weight with them. Joan was begin- 
ning to think that she was doing a foolish thing in 
persisting in her engagement, but it in no wise altered 
her determination. 

Madame Saurien had expressed a wish to see the 
sewers of Paris, and Mr. Smith applied for permission 
to the Prefét of the Seine, who two or three days 
later forwarded a card with full instructions where to 
descend, with date and hour. 

Joan was not in the slightest degree interested, and 
would gladly have stayed at home, only that Madame 
Saurien made a point of her being one of the party. 
But she was agreeably disappointed. Everything was 
so exquisitely clean, and so different from what she 
had expected. 

“What a perfect network the sewers are!” she 
remarked to Mr. Smith, who had contrived to get a 
seat next to her, as they were slowly plodding through 
the stream. 

* Yes, I believe they extend over 700 miles and have 
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all been constructed since 1852. The dim light is the 
one great objection to them in my mind, but they 
really are very wonderful. You have seen almost all 
the show places in Paris, now, Miss Alwyn.” 

“‘T should like to see Notre Dame again, and I am 
pever weary of the Louvre, only, unfortunately, 
Madame Saurien so quickly tires of looking at 
pictures.” 

‘‘ Will you accept me as your escort?” he asked 
eagerly. ‘ There is nothing I should like better.” 

“TI hardly know—you are very kind, but per- 
haps ” Joan stammered out, terribly embarrassed. 
Not for worlds would she have started on any expedi- 
tion alone with Mr. Smith, but she scarcely liked to 
tell him as much. 

To her great relief the party had to change boats, 
and in the confusion she managed to slip into a place 
next to Madame Saurien, nor did she quit the shelter 
of that lady’s wing until they had reached the Boule- 
vard St. Michel, where they were to alight. 

Dazzled by the bright sunshine after being so long 
accustomed to the semi-darkness of the sewers, Joan 
stumbled as she ascended the stone steps and must 
have fallen heavily had it not been for Mr. Smith’s 
promptitude. In an instant he had caught her and 
bodily lifted her out of the trap-door on to terra firma 
again. 

' Joan felt sick and dizzy, and her face blanched with 
a breathless disgust that he should have dared to 
touch her. She could hardly utter a conventional 
word of thanks, and when they reached the Boulevard | 
Haussmann she pleaded a headache, and returned to 
her own room, and was seen no more that day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THERE is a Turkish saying that “Fate must be 
presently fulfilled,” and probably the Destiny that 
shapes our ends, wholly irrespective of any action on 
our own part, had something to do with the fact that 
wherever Joan went or whatever she might do, Ezra 
Smith was always at her elbow, haunting her like a 
shadow. 

Joan had now been with Madame Saurien about 
three months, and one day she received a letter from 
her lover that both agitated and surprised her. 

“‘T hear,” he wrote, “so many rumours concerning 
you that if it were possible I would come to Paris at 
once. Is it true that you have received a proposal 
from a wealthy Englishman, and that—forgive me, 
Joan, if I pain you—you are not wholly indifferent to 
him, and that he is always at your side, receiving 
every possible encouragement from you?’ Joan—my 
Joan, write and tell me that it is not true.” 

Frank Thurston was more than satisfied with the 
pained reply which his letter evoked. His darling 
was true to him, and with that knowledge he was 
content. 

So rumour was busy already. Scandal had dared to 
couple their names together. Angry though Joan was 
she had never realised her utter helplessness until now. 
So long as Madame Saurien included Mr. Smith in 
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her invitations, it was impossible for Joan to turn a 
cold shoulder on him. But she showed him the 
utmost indifference in her tone and manner and 
avoided him with a subtle ingenuity which appeared 
to he purely accidental, but was really the perfection 
of acting. Ezra Smith must have been very obtuse, 
for he seemed to see nothing. Perhaps there was 
something of the india-rubber ball in his composition, 
for he had the faculty of rebounding the instant the 
pressure was removed. Or perhaps he trusted to the 
efficacy of Time to bring about what he desired. 

But there came a day when his patience was ex- 
hausted. It was early morning and Joan was in the 
salon alone, for Madame Saurien had been summoned 
from the room afew moments previously. Joan was 
considerably astonished when the door opened and 
Ezra Smith came towards her. Quick as thought 
Joan defined the entire situation. ‘This was a ruse on 
the part of Madame Saurien to give this man the 
opportunity he sought, and she felt herself entrapped. 

«You are an early visitor,” she began coldly, over- 
looking his outstretched hand. 

“ But I trust I am not an unwelcome one.” 

Joan was silent. 

Mr. Smith was not an eloquent man, and the fact 
that he was very much in love was not much in fayour 
of his wooing, but somehow or other he managed to 
infuse into his tone and bearing a dignity and assur- 
ance that impressed his listener against her will. He 
said so little about his wealth ; he offered himself, his 
love, and his life to Joan, and he begged her to take 
thought before she answered him. 

And although there was but one reply to his offer, 
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Joan tried to make her rejection of it as kindly as 
possible. 

**] am very sorry. I have tried to show you 
she said and paused, for a girl should never take a 
man’s love for granted until it is actually offered to 
her. 

“IT would spend my life in trying to make you 
happy,” he persisted. ‘I have cared for you from 
the first time I saw your lovely face. And my mind 
has become imbued with the certainty that we should 
come together sooner or later.” 

Joan shuddered. Why could she not rid herself 
from the extraordinary influence this man seemed to 
have over her? It was purely physical, but heart and 
brains alike seemed to fail her in his presence, and she 
struggled to free herself from the hateful spell. 

*T do not love you,” she said at last, lifting her 
eyes, and challenging his with a steady gaze, although 
her heart beat and hammered; “therefore it is im- 
possible that I can ever be your wife.” 

Now Ezra Smith had anticipated no easy victory ; 
he was therefore not so crestfallen as many men in his 
position would have been. 

*< T have set my love upon a cast,” he said to him- 
’ self, “and I will stand the hazard of the die. I 
don’t ask for your answer now,” he said quietly. 
‘Take your own time. I willbe patient.” 

“No, no,” cried Joan eagerly. ‘ Neither months 
nor years can change me. I thank you for the honour 
you have done me, but I must decline it absolutely.” 

‘“Then there is someone else ?” 

A wave of colour dyed Joan’s cheek. ‘% Yes,” she 
said softly, ‘‘ there is someone else.” 


” 
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Ezra Smith stood silent for the space of several 
moments, his eyes riveted on the shamed, down-bent 
face. 

“It will be more difficult than I thought,” he was 
telling himself, “but I will win her yet.” 

* You will not allow this to make any break in our 
lives?” he said at last. ‘“‘ Things can go on all the 
same ?” : 

* Yes,” answered Joan, “nothing need be changed, 
but you must put this thought away from you at once 
and for ever. That is understood; is it not?” 

Mr. Smith answered with a smile. And then Joan 
bent her head and without so much as a touch of his 
hand passed from the room. 

When Madame Saurien learnt what had taken place 
she was so angry that for once in her hfe she allowed - 
her temper to get the better of her, and said such 
extremely hard things that Joan rebelled. 

“When Mr. Smith informed me of the compliment 
he was purposing to pay you—a portionless, penniless 
girl,” she cried, hotly, “ I never dreamt for a moment 
that you could carry your ridiculous sentimentality to 
such a pitch as to refuse him. It positively takes my 
breath away. It does indeed. You are a wicked, 
ungrateful girl, Joan, and all my kindness and interest 
in your welfare have evidently been thrown away.” 

** No one has a right to dictate to me in so grave a 
matter as marriage,’ replied Joan. ‘ I am sorry you 
should think me ungrateful; believe me, I am not, 
but it is quite impossible that I could marry Mr. 
Smith.” 

*‘ Tdiocy—sheer idiocy!” cried Madame Saurien. 
“J have a great mind to send you home to your 
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father; it would only be what you deserve.” And 
then Joan rose from her chair, hot and defiant. 

“It is a pity,” said she, “that Mr. Smith should 
have considered it advisable to take you into his 
confidence before he ascertained my feelings in the 
matter; but as he has done so, and you resent my 
conduct so strongly, there is but one course for me 
to pursue. I shall return to Boulogne this after- 
noon.” 

And Joan was as good as her word. A little afraid 
at the result of her violence, Madame Saurien tried to 
make amends, but Joan was resolute. Go she would, 
and go she did. | 

It was a very cold kiss the two women exchanged at 
parting. Joan was still very resentful, longing to 
shake the dust of Madame Saurien’s dwelling from off 
her feet, and wishing with all her heart that she had 
never left her father. All the gifts that had been 
lavished upon her she left behind, from the handsome 
dresses down to the large ostrich fan purchased and 
presented to her the day before by Madame Saurien. 

It was late in the evening when Joan reached 
Boulogne. Mr. Alwyn was just thinking of going up 
to his own room when Joan’s voice on the stairs caused 
him to start and turn round, and the next moment she 
was beside him. Poor child! her heart was full to 
overflowing, and she fell on her knees by her father’s 
chair and burst into tears. 

“Good Heavens! What is the matter? Why are 
you here? Is Madame Saurien with you?” 

But it was some minutes before Joan could speak. 

“Get up,” cried Mr. Alwyn, testily. “At any 
moment we may be interrupted. You know perfectly 
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well that cat, Duval, is all ears. Do sit down, for 
goodness’ sake, and explain yourself.” 

Was this the welcome that she had longed for? 
Joan’s heart sank lower and lower. Tremblingly she 
tried to find words and, in a halting fashion, strove to 
tell her tale. Sterner and graver grew Mr. Alwyn’s 
face as he listened. 

“« And you mean to tell me that you have been sent 
home in disgrace!” he said at last. ‘ That you have 
refused an offer such as Well, there, Joan, you are 
a born fool. No, don’t talk to me any more, I am in 
no mood to stand it. To-morrow I may give you my 
opinion of your conduct.” 

* I think you have said quite enough,” cried Joan— 
stung into self-justification. “I have yet to learn 
that it is a crime to refuse to marry a man whom I do 
not love. I—I— oh, father,” she continued, stretch- 
ing her arms out towards him, “ have you not one 
kind word for me ?” 

‘‘ Not until such time as you come to your senses.” 
And so saying, Mr. Alwyn rose from his chair and left 
his daughter alone. With white face and miserable 
heart she sat motionless for some little time, and then 
she crept up-stairs to her own room. 

The days that followed were anything but pleasant 
ones. Mr. Alwyn preserved an injured silence, which 
was more exasperating than hard words could have 
been. The ladies in the house, and even Madame - 
Blanche herself, who, as a rule, was good nature per- 
sonified, looked at her with dubious glances. Joan 
was as thoroughly wretched as a girl could be. That 
Madame Saurien had written to her father she knew, 
but he had not communicated the contents of the 
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letter to her. “I don’t suppose it will be very 
pleasant reading,” she reflected. Life in the Rue 
Louise was even more squalid than its wont—at least 
so it seemed to Joan, whose eye had accustomed itself 
to the luxury of the surroundings in the Boulevard 
Haussmann, and who sorely missed them now. Every- 
thing was so dingy, everything was so dirty. There 
was a poverty-stricken aspect about the place which 
was terribly depressing, and, the boarders being but 
few, the meals were insufficient and extremely badly 
cooked. “I cannot keep a cordon bleu in my kitchen,” 
Madame Blanche used to say, “at the prices I am 
compelled to charge.” 

And then, as the crowning touch to her miseries, 
came a letter from Joan’s lover. Mr. Thurston was 
greatly displeased. From what Joan herself told him, 
she had allowed things to progress so far that she had 
actually had an offer of marriage from another man. 
Hitherto Frank had always felt sure of her loyalty, and 
had believed her to be altogether superior to the 
ordinary young woman’s desire to extract admiration 
wherever she could. He was bitterly disappointed, and 
frankly said as much. 

If Mr. Thurston could have had any conception of 
the effect this letter would have had upon Joan, he 
would have hesitated before sending it. But it was 
written on the spur of the moment when he was feeling 
sore and aggrieved. 

It cut Joan to the heart, for at least she had felt 
certain of sympathy from her lover. She scorned to 
defend herself, and when the days went by and no 
letter reached the young man he began to feel a little 
uncomfortable. Had he been too harsh? “I ought 
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not to have sent that letter,” he thought. “ I wish I 
had not been in such a hurry.” | 

One evening as Joan came wearily upstairs with a 
bunch of poppies in her hand, which she had bought 
in the market, she found the salon, as she thought, 
empty, and was turning away when a burly form rose 
from the sofa at the end of the room and came towards 
her. And to her astonishment she saw that it was 
Mr. Smith. | 

What was he doing here? What could possibly be 
his motive in coming to the Rue Louise? Joan sat 
down suddenly with a little gasp. 

“You have been ill,” he said; ‘“ how pale you are!” 

“No. Iam quite well, it was such a surprise to find 
you here.” | 

“Did you not know that I should come, Joan? Did 
not your heart tell you that I could not keep away, 
my darling?” And then a wonderful thing happened. 
Joan found the strong arms around her and made no 
effort to release herself. There was a noise as of 
rushing water in her ears, and a mist before her eyes, 
and the dulness of death stealing over her senses, 
and she slipped from his hold and fell, as one dead, at 
his feet. 


* * * * * * 


“You love my daughter and wish to marry her?” 
asked Mr. Alwyn, looking into his companion’s face 
with a good deal of surprise and admiration at the 
dogged obstinacy displayed by Joan’s suitor. 

“T intend to marry her, sir,” said Mr. Smith. 
«Neither an angel from heaven nor a devil from hell 
would turn me from my purpose.” 
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Mr. Alwyn looked a little uncomfortable and fidgeted 
in his chair. 

Joan was in bed, and Madame Blanche was sitting 
beside her. There had been some talk of sending for 
a doctor, but Mr. Alwyn had ridiculed the idea, 
knowing that his purse-strings must be opened in such 
a case. 

*““A mere fainting-fit— she will be all right 
presently,” he said; and they carried the insensible 
girl upstairs, and in a little time the anxious father’s 
heart was relieved by the news of his daughter’s recovery. ~ 
_ When Joan made her appearance on the following 
morning, white and shaken, but otherwise much the 
same as usual, she found her father and Mr. Smith 
sitting together chatting amicably over the morning 
papers. “Mr. Alwyn looked up as she entered, but 
before he could speak, Ezra Smith rose from his chair 
and walking straight up to Joan, took both her hands 
in his and kissed her forehead. And after that there 

_was no more to be said, and Joan yielded to the fate 
_ that was too strong for her. 

Nothing could exceed Mr. Alwyn’s delight; indeed 
his joy knew no bounds. He talked of his love for his 
child, and the wrench it would be to part with her,. 
until not only did he impress all who heard him with 
a sense of his paternal devotion, but he actually very 
nearly deceived himself. 

When Joan came down to pour out her father’s tea 
a few days later, by her plate lay a letter, and a glance 
told her that it came from Frank. Mr. Alwyn, ever 
on the watch, lest for the second time his sanguine 
expectations should be doomed to an untimely end, 


put forth his hand. 
. 4 
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“My dear, it would be better that you should not 
open that epistle,” he said persuasively. ‘‘ I will return 
it myself. When a disagreeable thing has to be done, 
it is always advisable to get it over as quickly as 
possible.” 

Perhaps her father was right, thought Joan, and she 
allowed him to drop Frank’s letter into his pocket 
without a word of dissent. The girl’s whole nature 
seemed to have undergone a change. She felt 
absolutely indifferent to anything that might happen, 
and her heart seemed frozen within her; she was no 
longer capable of feeling either sad or angry. She 
allowed herself to drift without so much as putting out 
a hand to save herself. The marriage was fixed for the 
3rd of October. Mr. Alwyn arranged everything to 
his entire satisfaction, wholly independent of Joan, 
who never expressed the slightest wish as to anything. 
Madame Saurien wrote four pages of congratulation, 
ending with a proposal that the ceremony should take 
place from her house, and speaking of the pleasure it — 
would give her if Mr. Alwyn would allow her to 
provide the wedding-breakfast. 

For the first and only time Joan asserted herself. 
‘Nothing would induce me to go to Paris,” she said 
decidedly. “I should be glad, papa, if you would 
answer this letter of Madame Saurien’s, and say what- 
ever is polite and kind, only let there be no mistake 
about it. I wish to be married at the English church 
here, and there will be neither breakfast nor honeymoon. 
We shall go to London by the mid-day boat, and begin 
our life together there.” 

“‘ Of course it must be as you wish, Joan,” answered 
her father, who was by no means pleased, for he would — 
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have dearly liked the éclat of a Parisian wedding, the 
cost of which would fall on someone else’s shoulders, 
but since Joan was determined, it was useless to argue 
the matter. 

Mr. Smith, on the other hand, thought his fiancée’s 
decision a very wise one, and was intensely relieved 
that there was to be no fuss. He was more desperately 
in love with Joan than ever. For nearly a fortnight he 
remained at the Hotel des Bains, spending the greater 
part of his time at the Rue Louise. But Joan soon 
got tired of this, and at last told her father that if she 
was to be tormented morning, noon, and night she 
would not be married at all. Upon this, Mr. Alwyn 
judged it prudent to make a communication to his son- 
in-law elect, and Mr. Smith reluctantly accepted the 
hint given him and returned to Paris. 

Almost every day something in the shape of a gift 
arrived for Joan. Such jewels that in her wildest 
moments the girl had never hoped to possess were 
crowded upon her. Mr. Alwyn was moved almost to 
tears at the prodigal liberality Mr. Smith displayed, 
but Joan hid his presents away, and for all the use 
they were to her she might just as well have been 
without them. 

Rapidly the days passed by until the evening of 
the one before that fixed for the wedding. Mr. Alwyn 
had gone to the Hotel des Bains to welcome his son- 
in-law and to explain to him the arrangements for the 
next day. Joan had flatly refused to see the man who 
was so soon to be her husband until they met before 
the altar, and fearful that at the last moment a 
maglinant Fate might interpose, Mr. Alwyn had 
determined not to press the point. 

-4* 
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The house was very quiet. The front door opened 
and shut, and steps came slowly up to the salon, steps 
which with a beating heart Joan recognised. She 
sprang from her chair, her eyes fixed on the floor. 

“You!” she cried. . 

“ Yes, it is I—the man you have jilted.” 

Joan flung her hands before her face. He might 
have spared her this. But Frank Thurston was lost 
to all sentiments of generosity. He could think only 
of himself and of the utter shipwreck this woman had 
made of his life, and his words stung her like the lash 
of a whip. 

‘Why have you done this wicked thing?” he cried 
at last. ‘ Do you love this man?” 

“No.” Joan’s lips formed the monosyllable almost 
inaudibly. 

* And you will dare to go to the altar to-morrow 
and swear to love and honour him? Joan, it must 
not be! Do you know—have you thought what you 
are doing? Can you realise it? My God! Are you 
indeed the girl whom I loved and who confessed her 
love forme? It seems impossible. I could curse the 
poverty that has come between us and the wealth that 
has robbed me of you. But be well assured that it 
will bring no happiness with it, Joan—it cannot do so.” 

‘‘Hush, you are unjust. Frank, listen to me. I 
am not the mercenary woman you think me. I loved 
you and I would have waited for you, but when you 
lost your faith in me, my love died out, and then 
somehow I felt I did not care what became of me, and 
now——” 

“J will win back that love, my darling. For pity’s 
sake don’t tell me that it is too late.” 
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Joan shook her head. ‘ You must forget me as I 
will strive to forget you,” she said sadly. ‘ God knows 
I shall endeavour to do my duty to my husband. Love 
and I have shaken hands and parted for evermore. 
One can live one’s life without a warmer sentiment 
than friendship, I suppose ? ” 

““Such a woman as you are, Joan, could not do so. 
Have pity on yourself. What will your life be worth 
if it must lack the one thing needful? Do not 
believe that money will make up for the want of love. 
It never has done so yet and it never will.” 

The tears were streaming down Joan’s face. “ Go,” 
she said in broken accents. “ For pity’s sake go.” 

“Joan, if a day should ever come when you look 
back to this moment with regret, and when you stand 
in need of the love that you now wantonly fling away, 
remember that it is yours still. God bless you, dear.” 
And he was gone. 

# 4 # ¥ * x 

The wedding was over and the bride and bridegroom 
were on their way home. Mr. Alwyn could hardly 
believe in the realisation of his cherished hopes. 
Joan was married and off his hands, and his son-in- 
law was a wealthy man. It would not be long before 
he, too, took flight. 

“‘ There will be nothing to keep me in Boulogne,” he 
said with an elaborate assumption of frankness, “ now 
that I am alone.” 

“ And what do you propose to do?” asked his son- 
in-law, falling into the trap laid for him. 

“Tf it were not for the heavy expenses which my 
daughter’s marriage has entailed upon me, expenses 
which for the moment seriously cripple me, I should 
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go to Paris, where I have many friends who would 
gladly welcome me among them, but—as it is——” 
An expressive shrug of the shoulders filled up the 
hiatus. 

Mr. Smith was a man of few words. Had Mr. 
Alwyn suggested London as his head-quarters he 
might scarcely have swallowed the bait so greedily. 
As it was, it seemed to him the most desirable state 
of affairs that Joan’s father should take up his resi- 
dence in a city where he was likely to remain. There- 
fore, without more ado, he wrote a cheque and pre- 
sented it to Mr. Alwyn. 

« You will allow me to have the pleasure of paying 
for Joan’s trousseau,” he said cordially. 

And when Mr. Alwyn perceived that the cheque 
was for £500 he found it necessary to wipe his eyes 
and with quite a husky voice murmur his acknow- 
ledgment. 

Joan’s beauty had turned up trumps after all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


JoAN’s life was not altogether unhappy. There were 
even times when she told herself that she might have 
done worse. Ezra Smith was devoted to his young 
wife, and, indeed, honestly proud of her, grudging her 
nothing that money could purchase, and lavishing 
upon her every possible luxury. Had she never known 
a higher order of happiness, she would probably have 
been content. The ménage in Park Lane was quoted 
by mothers anxious for their daughters to go and do 
likewise as a typical English home—the perfection of 
conjugal peace and happiness. 

But in the second year of Joan’s married life Ezra 
Smith lost a considerable sum of money in an unlucky 
speculation, and when on the top of this a rival in 
the patent butter scheme appeared on the horizon, 
things began to look very serious; indeed a new com- 
pany was started, a company which produced a better 
article at a lower price. 

Mr. Smith began to feel extremely uneasy. He had 
made a large hole in the capital, and used to be half 
afraid to think what that unlucky speculation in the 
Croesus Copper Mine had cost him, and if there was to 
be no longer a steady income coming in from the 
sale of his butter he felt he would be seriously em- 
barrassed. 
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Now Mr. Smith had an only sister named Malvina, 
who was a very important personage indeed, at any 
rate in her own estimation. She was a lady of un- 
certain age and possessed a temper to match, and she 
did not approve of her brother’s marriage. She lived 
in Bayswater, and although that locality was entirely 
one of her own choosing, she never ceased to abuse it 
and to deplore the fact that as Ezra now had a wife ~ 
she was debarred from keeping house for him. Asa 
matter of fact, there was very little love lost between 
brother and sister, and it is extremely doubtful if Mr. 
Smith had remained single all his life whether Malvina 
would ever have been invited to act as mistress of his 
household. Still the lady never ceased harping on this 
one theme, and in a manner so irritating to Joan that 
at last she was more often out than in when Miss 
Smith paid a visit to Park Lane. 

The fact that Ezra was losing money was gall and 
wormwood to Malvina; she was dependent on her 
brother, and every penny she had in the world he gave 
her. Thus it happened that the first intimation Joan 
had of money troubles came from her sister-in-law. 

“Tt is incredible to me,” cried Malvina, with a toss 
of her head which was as insolent as she dare make it, 
‘it is incredible to me the amount of money you and 
my brother manage to spend. ‘I am sure I don’t see_ 
that your house is different to the houses of half a 
dozen people I could mention, people who have not 
a tenth part of your income. I am afraid, Joan, you 
will never learn to get twelve pennies’-worth out of a 
shilling.” | 

“Luckily it does not much signify,” said Joan, 
smiling with the comfortable conviction that Mr, 
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Smith was blessed with this world’s goods, and that 
the days of penury and economy were among the 
things relegated to the past. 

Malvina stared at her. “I should have imagined,” 
she remarked icily, and with emphasis on each word, 
“that you would now, at least, have been eager to 
amend the error of your ways, and try to save your 
husband's purse.” 

“ But why should 1?” asked Joan bluntly. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know. Is it possible 
that my brother has to come to me for sympathy and 
advice, and that his wife is ignorant of his numerous 
losses?” And as she spoke the old spinster grasped 
either arm of the chair in which she sat. 

“JT really fail to understand what you mean,” said 
Joan haughtily. “If Mr. Smith had anything he 
wished to say to me I presume he would say it, and I 
decline to receive information from any other source.” 

“But you must and shall hear,” almost screamed 
Malvina. “I tell you that your weak extravagance 
has ruined Ezra, and Heaven only knows what will 
become of you both.” 

At this moment the door opened and Mr. Smith 
walked in. 

“Tf I did not know that such a thing were im- 
possible I should have imagined that you ladies were 
quarrelling,” he remarked pleasantly; and then, look- 
ing from Malvina’s flushed cheeks to his wife’s cold, 
proud face, he added, Surely nothing is wrong ?” 

“T was suggesting to Joan that——” began Miss 
Smith awkwardly. 

Joan rose precipitately and left the room, and 
Malvina had an uncomfortable quarter-of-an-hour at 
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the hands of her brother, and went away with her 
cheeks tingling unpleasantly at the recollection of 
some very plain speaking indulged in by Mr. 
Smith. 

‘“‘Confound her officiousness; I wish she'd attend to 
her own business and leave mine alone,” said he before 
he went upstairs to his wife’s room. ‘ 

Joan hardly looked up as he entered. She knew 
that he had come to explain and apologise, but she 
hardened her heart against him. In what one point of 
duty had she failed that she should be shut out from 
his confidence? If Joan had loved her husband there 
would have been less room for pride and wounded 
feelings. As it was she listened coldly and with an 
affectation of indifference that positively made him 
furious. Try as he might, he could never break down 
the granite wall that reared itself between them, and 
he stood impatiently. | 

Two years from the date of their marriage Joan’s 
boy was born, and all the love of her hungry heart she 
lavished upon her child, grieved that he should belong 
to anyone besides herself, and almost grudging the deep 
affection that his father bore to him. She would have 
liked to have wrapped her arms round him and carried 
him to the ends of the world, where no hands but her 
own should ever touch him. 

Ezra was proud of his child. As his love grew less 
for the cold, unsympathetic woman he had married it 
centred itself upon his son’s life, and never was a babe 
so worshipped and idolized as was little Cedric. He 
was a beautiful child, with the sweetest smile, as his 
mother thought, that she had ever seen. Malvina, too, 
looked more graciously upon her brother’s wife since 
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she had become Cedric’s mother, though the relations 
between them, notwithstanding, were still strained. 

When Joan’s boy was nearly a year old, Ezra 
Smith had a serious illness from which he never wholly 
recovered. 

He was not so temperate as he ought to have been. 
Truth to tell, luck was against him; everything he 
touched came to grief. And when he lost heavily, he 
drank hard that he might forget his losses. When he 
came home, as he too often did, the worse for drink, 
Joan locked herdoor. She would not allow him to come 
near her; she determined that she, at least, would be 
respected, if her husband did not respect himself. 
Joan’s conduct rendered her husband almost desperate. 
“ A pretty thing if a man may not do as he likes in his 
own house!” said he. 

“‘T have no objection to your drinking more than is 
good for you,” answered Joan, “if that is your idea of 
happiness, but I distinctly refuse to receive you in my 
apartments while you are in a state of intoxication.” 
And her scorn did more to sober him than anything 
else. 

Presently Ezra conceived the wild idea that Joan 
was not faithful to him. It was not natural, he 
argued, that so beautiful a woman should be 
absolutely without warmth or feeling. Of course she 
must have a lover. And then he spent weeks in 
watching her movements and even condescended to 
question the servants as to the visitors she received 
and the hours she spent away from home. But he 
discovered nothing, for the simple reason that there 
was nothing for him to discover. 

Joan could have smiled, only that her heart ached too 
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sadly. She was not a woman to whom evil appealed. 
Her husband’s honour would always be safe in her 
keeping. The only man who had ever stirred her soul 
or made her pulse beat with a pleasurable emotion 
was he whom she never thought to see again, the man 
whom she had put out of her heart and life the day 
she became Ezra Smith’s wife. 

She was thinking of him as they drove slowly down 
Bond Street, one lovely afternoon in May, wondering 
what he had made of his life, if he were married, if he 
were happy, and then suddenly she saw him before her. 
His hand was raised to his hat as if in hesitation, as if 
he were not quite sure. 

Joan coloured painfully. But it was all over in 
an instant, the horses made a sudden plunge forward, 
she tried to bow and smile, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘Someone you know, my dear ?” 

“Oh, one knows so many people,” said Joan 
evasively, but her face was still warm with colour and 
Mr. Smith was in no way deceived. 

Of course this little incident went to confirm his 
suspicions. Clearly his wife had her secrets, and he 
made up his mind that it should be his business to find 
out what they were. 

One night he came home in a villainous humour, not 
tipsy, but having had just enough drink to make him 
quarrelsome. 

“T have made my will,” he began, in a blustering 
tone. 

Joan made no reply. 

“ Would you like to know where my money goes— 
what is left of it?” he asked with an oath, 
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“If you care to tell me, Iam ready to listen to you.” 

Ezra mimicked her tone. “TI will bet a dollar you 
could not guess,” said he, as he flung himself beside 
her. “If you had made things in any way pleasant 
for me I would not have been so hard upon you, for you 
are a devilish fine woman, but—-—” 

“Do you wish to insult me?” cried Joan, as she 
drew herself away from his embrace with an air of 
disgust that was all that was needed to fire the train. 

“T have left every penny to my son and £100 a 
year to you for life, so long as you remain unmartried. 
- Come, Joan, I think you will acknowledge that we are 
quits.” 

“J wish for nothing at your hands,” cried his wife 
_-haughtily. ‘If God would be so good as to rid me of 
- you, I would gladly work for my living. I loathe you, 
Ezra Smith, and I despise myself even more than I 
despise you. Itis marvellous how I could ever have 
brought myself to marry you, and if it were not for 
my boy, [——” 

* Your boy!” he echoed, and it would be difficult 
to describe the amount of contempt the enraged man 
contrived to put into the words, “he is my boy, my 
own flesh and blood, unless——” 

It needed but this. Joan rose and faced him. 

* You coward!” she said, in a low, concentrated 
voice, “you miserable coward. Not content with 
making my life the hell it is, you would cast a-slur 
upon my character. For your words to-night I will 
never forgive you.” 

Within a fortnight the house in Park Lane was 
empty. 

Mr. Smith had a large rambling old place close to 
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Blackheath, and he removed his family there. He 
gave no reason for what he did, and there was 
nothing for it but to acquiesce silently. Joan 
shuddered when she saw the house that was to be 
henceforth her home. It was like a prison, she 
thought, with its double row of windows and its weed- 
grown paths. It was dreary and desolate to a degree, 
and when the gates that opened into the lane were 
fast closed the high wall that bordered the grounds 
rendered it impossible for anyone inside to see out, or 
anyone from the outside to disturb the privacy that 
reigned within. 

“ One might be murdered and comfortably disposed 
of, and nobody be any the wiser,” said Joan, in an 
unguarded moment, to Nurse Thacker. 

** Good Lord, mum, don’t you be for saying such 
things.” The woman crossed herself devoutly. ‘ What 
I am thinking of is whether the nurseries is damp. I 
don’t like the look of them I must confess.” 

From the moment that Joan set her foot upon the 
threshold of her new house, she felt herself a prisoner. 
She was allowed no society, and saw no one from week’s 
end to week’s end. 

‘JT am too poor to entertain,” urged Mr. Smith when 
Joan appealed to him. “ You must find amusement 
for yourself.” 

Even her carriage was gone. It had been sold, at 
least so said Mr. Smith. 

At last, in her extremity, Joan thought of her 
father, and wrote him a long account of all that had 
occurred, begging him to come and judge for himself 
of the life she was doomed to lead. And this letter 
she took the precaution to post herself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. ALWYN was still in Paris, and rumour said that if 
Madame Saurien would only consent to cast in her lot 
with his, in all probability he would not much longer 
be a widower. But the lady in question, like the 
great majority of her sex, was rather coy, and matters 
were not much further advanced when last he had paid 
a visit to his daughter. Twice, and twice only, since 
her marriage, had Joan’s father received an invitation 
to London, and on neither occasion had his son-in-law 
(as he himself expressed it, when discussing the 
situation with an old friend at the Union Club) come 
up tothe scratch. In other words, he had found it 
absolutely impossible to borrow any money from him. 
His demand upon each occasion had been modest in 
the extreme. “£500 is all I want, my dear fellow, and 
you shall have it back when I get my dividends. You 
shall, indeed, upon my word of honour.” 

But the old gentleman’s promises and his reference 
to his honour had failed to make the slightest im- 
pression on Mr. Ezra Smith. 

‘My dear Alwyn,” he had remarked, “when I 
married your daughter I had not the faintest intention 
of supporting you into the bargain. It is best that I 
should tell you this frankly. On more than one occasion 
I have assisted you, but you must not take this asa 
precedent.” 

Mr. Alwyn had seriously resented this treatment. 
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“I am sorry to observe,” he said to his daughter, — 
“how coarse your husband is becoming. Indeed, he 
absolutely lacks the courtesy that is due from one 
gentleman to another.” 

JT do not think you ought to ask Ezra for money, 
papa,” replied Joan. “He has been very generous to 
you already.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, my dear child. What are a 
few hundreds to a man like your husband ?—a mere 
flea-bite. But, after all, I prefer not to discuss the 
subject. Iam a true philosopher, my dear Joan, and 
so long as you have everything you want, and I am 
sure that you are living a life of luxury and ease, I 
can content myself with my humble little apartment, 
and ask for nothing beyond.” | 

And then Joan had opened her jewel-box and taken 
out two £10 notes, for which she declared she had no 
use whatever. Mr. Alwyn took them and placed them 
carefully in his pocket-book, but he scarcely gave his 
daughter a word of thanks, and, indeed, felt himself 
considerably aggrieved that the pigeon, her husband, 
refused to be plucked. 

The days went by, and Joan received no answer 
from her father, a circumstance which appeared to her 
to be extremely strange. 

“Nothing for me?” she asked one day as Mr. 
Smith unlocked the box in the hall, and glanced at its 
contents. 

“No. I did not know you had any correspondents.” 

“T have been expecting a letter from my father,” 
she said, and her lip quivered a little. 

“Oh, I really forgot to tell you. I had a letter 
from him a day or two ago. By the way, Joan, be 
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kind enough to remember for the future that this house 
is mine, and the guests will only come here by my 
invitation. Do you understand ? ” 

*“‘ And you refuse to receive my father ? ” 

** Most distinctly.” 

* As you say, the house is yours, and you must do 
as you think proper. But mark my words, you will 
be sorry one day for the way in which you have 
treated me.” 

If Ezra Smith hoped to break his wife’s spirit and 
force her into a semblance of affection for himself, he 
reckoned without his host. Joan would not even let him 
have the satisfaction of seeing how cruelly she suffered. 
Bat we all have our vulnerable points, and Joan had 
hers. Through her darling boy, this man had power 
to wound her to the quick, and as Cedric reached his 
third year, his unhappy mother was kept perpetually 
on the rack. Hewas a nervous, sensitive child, and 
highly excitable. She had to be most judicious in her 
training of him. Only Nurse Thacker knew to the full 
extent what Master Cedric’s temper was, though Joan 
could not fail to see that he was wilful and passionate. 
When thwarted, he would fling himself upon the floor, 
and scream until he was black in the face. 

Once when a scene of this sort occurred, Joan felt 
that chastisement was necessary, and, dearly as she 
loved the boy, prepared to inflict it, but to her 
astonishment, the old nurse flung herself between 
them. 

“For God's sake, mum, don’t lay a finger on the 
child,” she cried, and rose from her knees trembling in 
_ eyery limb, 

‘¢ Nurse, Iam ashamed of you,” said Joan sternly. 
5 
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“ Would you encourage the child you profess to love 
in his naughtiness ? ” 

“‘ May be he cannot rightly help himself, mum.” 

«¢ What in the world do you mean?” 

‘‘ His father, mum, was just the same. Many and 
many’s the time I’ve seen him foam at the mouth with 
rage, but we weren’t never allowed to check him.” 

‘TJ never heard of such folly in my life,” cried Joan. — 
“Remember, Cedric, that if ever again you give way to 
your temper in this way, I shall punish you.” 

But as she spoke, her heart smote her, and she felt 
how hard it would be to keep her word. The fit was 
over, and the sweet childish face with its magnificent 
eyes was upturned fearlessly to her own. 

She caught him to her and kissed him passionately. 
Her heart was starved for love, and little Cedric had 
come straight from Heaven itself, as it seemed to poor 
desolate Joan, to comfort her, and thus it was that her 
life was bound up in that of the child. 

Joan had never been a religious woman, in the 
common acceptation of the term, but something new 
was stirred to life within her when the downy head 
nestled upon her bosom, and for almost the first time 
in her life she prayed that she might become a better 
and a worthier woman, for her dear boy’s sake. 

“‘ Nurse Thacker is really a ridiculous old woman,” 
she told herself as she left the nursery. “I must not 
let her spoil my darling; it is a mistake to engage 
servants who have been in the same family for years, 
and yet there is no doubt that she is devoted to the 
child.” 

So lonely was Joan’s life, that when her husband 
announced one morning at the breakfast-table that his 
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sister would arrive in the course of the day and would 
probably remain a week with them, she was genuinely 
pleased. Not that she liked Malvina one whit more 
than she had done in the past, but when one has not 
a soul to exchange a word with but the servants, any- 
thing in the way of variety is agreeable. 

Miss Smith brought her oldest dresses and her most 
condescending manner with her. She talked in- 
cessantly of ““my poor brother” and “dear Ezra’s 
trials,’ until at last Joan asked her point-blank if she 
imagined that anybody in that house was living a life 
of felicity. 

“But Ezra has so little merited his fate,” pursued 
Malvina. 

‘*{ suppose you consider that I deserve anything 
that may happen to me? If so, I am really very 
grateful for your good opinion; but let me tell you 
this, that if I had never married, I should have been 
a very much happier woman than I am to-day.” 

“It is not a fair test to rail against matrimony,” 
said Malvina firmly. ‘“‘ Many a lawful marriage is an 
infamous wrong.” 

“JT donot care what your opinions on the subject 
may be; you have not tried it. I have and I know.” 

“You are a wicked woman,” cried Malvina, aghast 
at this rank heresy. ‘“ After the immoral sentiments 
you have just uttered, I should not be surprised at 
anything.” 

And the old spinster really meant what she said. 

She hated Joan more than ever, unjustly laying to 
her charge the misfortunes that had befallen her 
brother—misfortunes which had considerably reduced 
her own income. Malvina was like many other people 
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in the world—where her purse was touched she found 
it very hard to forgive. 

“T can’t see why you dislike Engledean so much,” 
she remarked, the day before she left; “the house is 
charming, so roomy, so deliciously old-fashioned, with 
its wide window-seats and its quaint window-panes.” 

“You see there is considerable difference between 
paying a visit here once in a while and living your 
whole life in the place,” answered Joan drily. “I 
very much doubt whether you would like it any better 
than I do, if you were compelled to see as much of it 
as I am.” 

At that moment a child’s shrill scream was heard. 
Joan dropped her work and ran to the door. 

Some few days before, Mr. Smith had announced 
his intention of teaching his son to ride. Joan had 
objected on the ground that the little fellow was much 
too young. ‘His isa highly nervous temperament,” 
she said, ‘‘and at his age I look upon it as a most 
dangerous experiment. <A few years later I will give — 
my willing consent; I want my boy to be a manly 
boy and-to learn and know everything that a man 
should know. But there is time for all this and we 
had better wait.” 

“T shall do asI please in the matter,” Mr. Smith 
had answered, and after that there was nothing more 
to be said. The matter had entirely escaped Joan’s 
recollection until now. 

With a feeling of unspeakable dread at her heart she 
crossed the hall just in time to see Phebe, Mr. Smith’s 
mare, set off at a canter up the drive, with poor little 
Cedric strapped to the saddle. The child uttered 
scream after scream, almost driving Joan _ wild. 
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Gathering up her skirts, she flew over the gravel path 
to a point where the animal must of necessity turn, 
and caught hold of the bridle. Phcebe stood perfectly 
still. She seemed to know that she had in some way 
misconducted herself, and allowed Joan to untie the 
silken sash that bound the little figure to its seat. 
With a gasp, Cedric fell into her arms, limp and 
motionless. 

“ Stand back,” cried Joan authoritatively, as Malvina 
hurried to meet her. ) 

“ Oh, Joan, you ought not to have interfered. My 
brother will be so angry.” 

“TJ don’t care a fig for his anger!” answared Joan. 

At the front door stood Ezra Smith, pale with 
passion. 

“Give me the boy,” said he. 

«You shall not Puy a finger on him,” eoied his 
wife. * Let me pass.” 

“J will do as I choose with my own child. lam 
not going to allow myself to be dictated to by a— 
woman. Do you hear what I say? Put the boy down; 
put him down at once.” 

“T utterly refuse to do so.” 

The next instant she staggered back, for with all his 
force her husband had struck her full in the face. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, dear madam, come away.” It 
was Nurse Thacker who spoke. She pushed Joan 
aside with scant ceremony and buried her sinewy arms 
round her master’s waist, by a dexterous movement 
bringing him to the ground, not a moment too soon. 

With a howl like that of a wild beast, the infuriated 
man tried to struggle to his feet, beating his head 
upon the tiled floor, his face swollen and purple, and 
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his tongue protruding from his mouth. Nurse 
Thacker flung herself upon him and, by main force, 
possessing herself of both his hands, tied them firmly 
together just below the elbow. 

To Joan’s surprise, her sister-in-law asserted herself 
in a very unexpected fashion. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether the old woman could have managed so 
powerful a man as her master, without Malvina’s 
assistance. Miss Smith seized the silken scarf that 
dangled from Joan’s arm, and helped to wind it round 
her brother’s hands. ‘ 

“Now,” said she, “we had better move him,” and 

Malvina and Nurse Thacker between them rolled the 
body of the prostrate man along the hall aud into the 
hbrary ; and then the door shut and Joan was left 
outside. 

Her mouth was cut and Reet and aegieateaMy 
she raised her hand to it. 

‘*Poor mamma,” said Cedric, “are you hurt?” 

_ “No, darling,” she answered, unwilling to distress 
her little son. 

“T was afraid you were,” said he, arta clinging to 
her skirts, he followed his mother upstairs. 

What new horror was this? What had happened to 
her husband ? 

More than two hours afterwards Nurse Thacker came 
to her room. 

“I thought you were resting, ma’am, or I should 
have come before,” she said apologetically. ‘ I knew 
Master Cedric was safe.” But her eyes did not meet 
the questioning ones riveted upcn her. 

Joan burst into tears. This was a sight the old 
woman could not bear. ‘‘ No, no,” said she, “ there’s 
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no need to fret, the master is himself now, and the 
doctor is with him.” 

*‘ Nurse—dear nurse—tell me the truth. What was 
the matter with him ?” 

“They calls it a fit, but I calls it temper and 
drink.” 

“Oh, it is dreadful!” said Joan, hiding her face, 
“You have seen him like this before, nurse. Now 
‘don’t deny it, I know you have, or you could never 
have acted so promptly.” 

The old woman passed her hand over her eyes. 

*‘ God help you, my poor lady, for there’s sore trouble 
in store for us all,” she said sadly. And then she 
carried Cedric away, and Joan was left to her own sad 
thoughts. No one summoned her to her husband’s 
side, and she learnt that his sister was with him. 

Malvina did not take her departure on the following 
day as had been arranged, nor did Joan see her for 
nearly a week. During that time the furniture from 
her husband’s dressing-room was removed downstairs, 
and, not a little to her relief, Joan found that for the 
future Mr. Smith would occupy a room on the ground 
floor, and thus she would be freed from his hateful 
presence. 

On the third day she had an interview with Dr. 
Dulcimer, who was in attendance upon the invalid, but 
found him curiously reticent and unwilling to give 
her much information. 

«The patient must be kept perfectly quiet,” he said, 
and my instructions with reference to him strictly 
adhered to. If this is done,” he added, “I trust Mr. 
Smith will soon be able to leave his room.” 

Next evening as Joan was coming slowly downstairs, 
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she found a strange man standing on the mat in the 
hall, and asked him what his business was. 

“Twas told toask for Miss Smith, maam, and if 
you be that lady, I was to say that 1 had come from 
Dr. Dulcimer to wait upon the mad gentleman.” 
Before Joan could answer, a door bebind her opened, and 
Miss Malvina’s waspish tones made themselves heard. 

“Be good enough to step this way.” 

The man obeyed, and Joan stood petrified with 
horror. Surely her ears must have played her false, 
there was some horrible mistake. She dragged 
herself into the drawing-room and flung herself upon 
the couch. 

Perhaps, after all, Malvina had a heart, though it 
must have been considerably shrivelled. At all events 
within a few minutes she came to seek her sister-in- 
law, and expressed her regret that John Lawson, the 
keeper sent by Dr. Dulcimer, had so abruptly disclosed 
the truth. 

‘“‘It is alas too true,” she said. - “* My poor brother 
has been affected in this way ever since his birth, but 
after the stroke of fortune that made him a rich man, 
he seemed to be perfectly cured. Itis six years since 
there has been any outbreak—it was your unfortunate 
interference that caused it.” — 

“How could I know? How could [I tell?” cried 
Joan. ‘Oh, Malvina, it is too terrible! Will he ever 
be himself again ?” 

** Dear me, yes,” said Malvina in a practical tone, 
‘he will soon be to all appearance perfectly well. 
But recollect that you must never lose sight of the 
fact that he will be more liable to an attack now than 
before,” 
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And then the whole horror of the situation broke 
upon Joan. “I cannot bear it,’ she cried, “to be 
always on the watch. It would bea living death. I 
must leave him. IfIdid not, I should go mad too. 
My brain reels when I think of it.” 

“There is the child to be considered. You would 
scarcely like to leave him behind I should think.” 

“My boy! Cedric! Leave him!” 

“Yes, it is extremely improbable that his father 
would give him up.” 

“God help me! what am I to do?” 

“JT do not see that there is anything to be done,” 
said Malvina sternly, “‘ but to bear your fate as many 
another woman has done before you; my brother is 
still young, and the doctors say he may be able to 
struggle against his malady and to live for years.” 

A fierce shudder shook Joan from head to foot. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THERE are women who can make duty—cold abstract 
duty—a higher law than love. But Joan was not one 
of these. When she looked into the future that 
stretched before her, a future filled with vague horrors 
and measureless torments, her heart failed her. Even 
pity itself died out, swallowed up in the unutterable 
disgust and abject fear which filled her whole soul. 
[t seemed monstrous and cruel that, because she had 
entered into a contract with this man, she was doomed 
to spend her life by the side of a maniac. With every 
fibre of her nature she rebelled, but there seemed no 
escape possible. She was his wife, therefore she must 
accept whatever Fate chose to give her, and yield her 
neck meekly to the yoke. 

What had their life been together even at its best ? 
An interlacing of withering branches, a mockery of all 
that was holy and sacred, a travesty of love and the 
union of souls. - 

And there was no escape—none save through the 
channels of shame or death. 

“This is man’s law and none of God’s making,” 
Joan told herself desperately. As she looked back, 
much that had been incomprehensible now became 
clear and easy to understand. 

Ezra had not been responsible for his actions—a 
fevered imagination and a diseased brain had carried 
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him beyond the limits laid down for the guidance of 
the sane and rational. He must not be judged by 
the standard of other men. 

“But he had no right to marry me,” cried Joan 
stifling the voice of passion. “It was a dastardly 
thing to do.” 

At the end of afortnight Mr. Smith left his room. 
It was almost more than Joan could bear to see him 
walking about exactly as he used to do and to note 
how little change there was in him. 

She trembled every time he spoke to her, for she 
was in absolute fear of him, and her eyes followed him 
wherever he went. At night in her dreams she lived 
through it all again—the bloodshot eyes and livid face, 
the guttural sounds and impotent anger, the heavy 
thuds as his head struck the tiled floor. John Lawson 
was still in the house, and Dr. Dulcimer paid a daily 
visit, but beyond that there was nothing to remind 
anyone of the events of that awful night. 

It vexed and irritated Ezra Smith to have his foot- 
steps dogged. Whether or not he realised his own 
condition it was impossible to say, but there came a 
day when he refused to allow John Lawson to remain 
any longer, and paid him his wages and dismissed 
him. 

Joan rushed upstairs to the nursery in a panic of 
fear. “Nurse, what are we to do? Is it safe to be 
alone with him?” 

“T’m a match for him any day,” cried Nurse 
‘Thacker, in a tone which brought a crumb of comfort 
to the poor lady. ‘You best just keep clear of him, it 
irritates him to know you're watching. You should 
learn to humour him, ma’am.” 
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“ Humour him! If it was not for my darling child 
I would pray that I might die. There is no woman so 
miserable on all God’s earth.” 

The next day Joan went herself to see Dr. Dulcimer, 
and to question him as to the advisability of parting 
with John Lawson. 

“My dear lady,” said Dr. Dulcimer, “ yours is a 
very sad case. I’m very sorry for you, very sorry 
indeed, but I don’t see that anything can be done at - 
present. Your unhappy husband is now perfectly sane, 
and hence has the right to discharge ay servant he 
pleases.” 3 

« But it—it—the danger will return ?” 

«No, not necessarily. As I understand this is the 
only attack that Mr. Smith has had during the last 
six or seven years. Pray let this knowledge comfort 
you, and, my dear lady, take a word of advice on your 
own account. Try not to worry so much. You are 
undermining your own health, and your nerves are 
all to pieces. Try to look at things calmly and philo- 
sophically. To bear is to conquer our fate!” 

The tears welled up into Joan’s eyes, and she drew 
her veil closely over her face, as she turned homeward. 

This was in May, and early in June little Cedric fell 
ill. His cot was in his mother’s room, and in the 
middle of the night Joan was awoke by his cries. In 
an instant she was by his side, and took him in her 
arms. She noticed that his face was puffy and red, and 
that his limbs twitched convulsively. 

*“ Nurse,’ cried Joan in alarm, ‘come here at 
once!” 

Almost as she spoke the nursery door opened and 
the old woman was at her side, In an incredibly short 
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space of time hot water was ready, and the little boy 
plunged into it. It almost seemed as if he were dead. 
His head had fallen back and his lips were blue and 
rigid. 

“Is he in convulsions ?” whispered Joan. 

“J pray God it may be no worse,” answered Nurse 
Thacker, down whose cheeks the tears were running. 
*‘ Ah, he is better—see!” The tiny hands unclenched 
themselves, and by-and-by Cedric opened’ his eyes. 
They fell on his mother’s anxious face, but he did not 
seem to recognise her. 

Through the long hours of the night Joan and the 
old servant watched by him. He would fall intoa 
restless fitful slumber, and then wake with agonised 
cries and sobs, which wrung Joan’s heart. About five 
o'clock a messenger was sent for Dr. Dulcimer, 
who, when he made his appearance, expressed entire 
satisfaction with what had been done, ordered the 
room to be darkened, administered a soothing 
draught, and left the two women somewhat con- 
soled. 

“Has the child been unhappy?” he asked of the 
nurse, and Joan thought the question strange. 

‘‘Not in the least, sir,’ she replied. ‘He is always 
so bright and merry, but, perhaps—I had not noticed 
it before—he has been a little dull and heavy the last 
day or two. What do you think has been the matter 
with him, doctor ?” 

“A mere childish attack, which will wear off,’ he 
answered. ‘God forgive me for the lie,” he said to 
himself, as he closed the door softly; but, when he 
thought of the white tortured face looking into his, 
and the beseeching, pain-filled eyes fixed upon him, he 
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felt that he must have been less than man to have 
spoken the truth. 

For a day or two Cedric was languid and fretful, but 
after that he was himself again. 

One curious feature of Ezra Smith’s illness was that 
he rarely, if ever, asked to see his child, and Joan was 
more than grateful that it was so. They kept to their 
own apartments as much as it was possible, the women 
and the boy, and, as the weather grew warm and 
sunny, they spent a great portion of their days out of 
doors. But, as the weeks wore away, little though she 
saw her husband, Joan could not be blind to the fact 
that he was not so well either in health or spirits. 

One day, as she passed through the hall on her way 
to the garden with Cedric and his nurse, the library 
door burst open violently and Mr. Smith rushed out 
with a newspaper in his hand, gesticulating and Be 
it above his head. 

“At last I have discovered them—tracked them— 
the shameless pair,” he cried. They’re at Monte 
Carlo, my wife and her lover, and I am ruined— 
ruined. She only cared for me for my money; it—it’s 3 
all gone !” 

He flung out his arms with an indescribably pathetic 
gesture. Joan seized the child’s hand, and drew him 
back behind the heavy curtain that hung over the 
dining-room door, while Nurse Thacker tried to soothe 
the unfortunate man. 

“‘Ah, the hussey,” she. cried, “but we'll catch her 
yet, Master Ezra, won’t we—you and I? Just you 
trust to me—Old Nana. You remember, she always 
helped you out of all your troubles, didn’t she now?” 

And so coaxing and wheedling she managed to get 
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him back into his room again, but before nightfall 
John Lawson had returned to Engledean, for Mr. 
Smith had another acute attack. His yells and howls 
could be heard from attic to basement, and Joan knelt 
by her boy’s cot, and buried her face in the coverlid 
that she might not hear. 

It was always the one theme—his wife’s unfaithful- 
ness. The poor brain had eupet that one idea, and 
would not part with it. 

“He must be taken away,” said Joan to Dr. 
Dulcimer. ‘Surely there are hospitals”—she could 
not bring herself to say madhouses—“ where they 
would receive him ?” 

“‘ Undoubtedly there are,” said the doctor, “ but after 
the attacks have passed away he is perfectly sane. It 
is difficult to decide what is best to be done in such a 
ease. You see how suddenly the last seizure came on ; 
we have not had a day’s warning. However, I will 
make up my mind as to what had better be done, and 
tell you in the morning.” 

But the fiat had gone forth. Ezra Smith would 
soon cease to be a care and responsibility to anyone. 
Thick shawls and rugs were hung within and without | 
the doors to deaden sound. Even Dr. Dulcimer and 
the famous specialist, Sir Samuel Carver, whom he had 
called in, shrank from the appalling scene. Three 
days and nights it lasted. Then there was an ominous 
silence, a silence more awful still. 

Midnight had struck. Cedric lay sleeping peace- 
fully, and such of the household who might take rest 
were in bed. But there was no rest for Joan. Up 
~ and down the room she paced, stopping every now and 
then to listen. Not a sound broke the stillness. 
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Then she opened her door and peered cautiously out. 
There was a bright light in the hall. Dr. Dulcimer 
must have gone. His hat and overcoat were missing 
from the stand. John Lawson was alone with his 
patient. Joan sat down to think. 

The minutes ticked themselves away — half-past 
twelve—one o'clock. It was morning. Another day 
had dawned. And still that curious calm, that 
unbroken silence. 

Joan could bear it no longer. In her white wrapper 
and slippered feet she stole noiselessly down the stairs 
into the hall, and crept to the door of her husband’s 
room. And as she did so it opened. 

She had only just time to hide herself, shrinking 
back amongst the shadows. It was Ezra Smith 
himself. Gaunt, haggard, his face discoloured and 
drawn, his jaws dripping with saliva, and the long 
dark hair matted upon his forehead and pressed upon 
the sides of his head. He had lost all semblance of 
humanity, and Joan could hardly repress a cry of 
horror and loathing, and as he passed so closely where 
she stood he nearly touched her. It was a terrible 
situation. In this awful state her husband was at 
liberty to do what mischief his poor distraught brain 
might devise. — 

Joan darted through the half-open door to see John 
Lawson sleeping at his post. Worn-out and exhausted 
nature had asserted herself, and in the peaceful belief 
that the madman was securely pinioned and perfectly 
helpless, he had yielded to the sleep that had stolen 
over him. 

Joan seized him by his shoulders and shook him 
vigorously. 
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“Wake up!” she cried; “for Heaven’s sake, wake 
up!” Dazed, stupid, and only half comprehending, 
John Lawson opened his eyes. The instant he 
saw Ezra’s wife, he grasped the situation as if by 
magic. With one bound he was in the hall. Mr. 
Smith had entered the drawing-room and_ stood 
mouthing and muttering in the middle of the 
floor. 

_ But when he saw John Lawson advancing towards 
him, he seized a chair, and with threatening gestures 

held it above his head. 

_- Yl dash your brains out, if you come a. step 
further,” he cried. ) 

_ And knowing that the patient was perfectly capable 
of executing his threat, John Lawson drew back. He 
found it difficult to make up his mind what had better 
be done, for he knew that unassisted he could not cope 
with the maniac. 

Mr. Smith walked to the mantel-shelf, and, still 
keeping his eye upon the man, resolved not to be 
taken at a disadvantage. He deliberately knocked 
the ornaments into the grate one by one, seeming to 
take a fiendish pleasure in his work. Then he over- 
turned a small table covered with a multiplicity of 
trifles, and finally went down on all fours, emit- 
ting a series of howls of the character positively 
fiendish. 

Behind the large folding screen, which stretched 
across the end of the room, Joan hid herself, too 
paralyzed with horror to move hand or foot, 

Seeing his opportunity, as the madman wheeled 
slowly round, John Lawson sprang upon him, and the 
two men rolled over and over, locked in a deadly 
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embrace. The maniac seemed possessed of almost 
superhuman strength, and he bit and tore, using both 
teeth and nails in his efforts to free himself, and it 
would have fared ill with the unfortunate keeper had — 
not at that instant the door opened and Dr. Dulcimer 
entered with his assistant. Now, though Dr. Dulcimer 
was a remarkably strong man, and his assistant far 
from being a weak one, it was with a good deal of 
difficulty that they were able to rescue John Lawson. 
When they had at last succeeded in doing so, the legs 
of the madman were securely tied together above the 
knee. Foaming and gnashing his teeth he lay 
conquered, but it had been an awful struggle. 

‘““ How in the world did this happen?” asked Dr. 
Dulcimer, with a tinge of severity in his voice. 

John Lawson tried to explain, with—it is needless — 
to say—as small an amount of blame attaching to 
himself as possible. 

“YT thought you were to be trusted,” said Dr. 
Dulcimer, in a tone of scathing contempt. ‘Go and 
see to the straps, and look sharp. [ll secure him 
myself this time.” 

John Lawson left the room, and the doctor withdrew 
to a little distance from the patient. Now among the 
articles scattered over the floor was a certain poignard, 
given to Joan some years ago, and which she had been 
in the habit of using as a paper-cutter. It was a 
quaint and artistic toy, and the handle was studded 
with uncut rubies. 

With the cunning of madness the poor man’s éyes 
sparkled and shone, and he edged his body along the 
soft carpet until it was within arm’s reach. 

The next instant he had buried it to the hilt in his 
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bosom. A gasp—a slight choking, and then a mighty 
quiver of the huge form, and Ezra Smith lay still. 
The doctor was just in time to see him die. The 
whole thing was practically over in an instant. 

Joan neither swooned nor uttered a cry, but stood 
as if turned to stone, with bloodless face and rigid 
lips. 

“Jt is terrible!” cried Dr. Dulcimer, as he pulled 
the dagger from the wound and the warm blood 
spurted out over his hands, “ After all, perhaps it is 
providential,” he continued; “no doubt he might 
have lived for years to curse the life of his poor 
young wife. I’m not sure that it isn’t a happy 
release.” 

“‘His wife was very unhappy, I suppose?” said Dr. 
Dulcimer’s assistant. 

“Poor soul, yes. If ever a woman led a life of 
martyrdom she has done so, and there is worse 
in store for her.” The assistant looked up en- 
quiringly. 

““T mean that she has a child with the face of an 
angel and the temper of ademon. Her life is bound 
up in that of her boy, and that boy has the taint of 
madness in his blood. Who is to tell her this? Pm 
sure J could not doso. The poor little fellow cannot 
escape—the seeds are there; indeed they have already 
shown themselves, and peace for her, his unhappy 
mother, can only last so long as she is in ignorance of 
the awful future that lies before her son.” 

‘Tt is indeed terrible,” said the assistant, “and 
she seems such a sweet lady. Can nothing be 
done?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” said Dr. Dulcimer. 

6* 
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Joan heard no more. Crouching in a heap, her 
hands covering her face, the voices of the men were 
rising and falling on her ears with the dull monotony 
that carried neither sense nor meaning to her brain. 
And then they took the body away and she was 
alone. 
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CHAPTER X. 


JOAN rose to her feet and stumbled forward. How 
she got out of that room she could never remember. 
She had a distinct recollection of clinging to the 
balustrades and dragging herself up the long staircase. 
It was now two o'clock. She could scarcely believe 
that it was only one short hour since she had stolen 
down, anxious and frightened, to ask for tidings 
of the man who now lay dead. One little hour. How 
strange she felt—numb and cold! Her heart seemed 
frozen within her. 

He was dead. Her husband was dead. She had 
never loved him, and, to do her justice, she had never 
pretended to love him. Hence she had no tribute of 
tears to offer him. There was no room for sorrow or 
regret in the knowledge that she would never see him 
again. Indeed, there was nothing but relief in the 
thought that his presence would never have power to 
shock or wound her any more. 

What was it then—this sense of impending evil and 
misery which she could not throw off? She lifted her 
hand to her Jesbeat notte and puzzled. “Yes, 
there was something more.’ 

Her eye fell on the cot where slept her boy; his 
golden curls tossed on the pillow and his soft cheek 
flushed with sleep. Joan clasped her hands tightly 
together. Recollection had come back to her. 

He cannot escape! the madman’s child—doomed to 
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the madman’s fate. “Oh, God, if indeed thou art 
merciful,” cried Joan, “aid me in my bour of sore 
need ! ” 

But the days of miracles are past and no angel 
from Heaven came down to comfort the distraught 
woman. 

She turned with a shudder from the cot, tracing as 
she did for the first time the father’s image in the 
baby face. She had never noticed the likeness before. 
And she recognised the fact that as her boy grew to 
manhood he would resemble his father still more. 

“The taint was there,” the doctor had said, and no 
living being could check its course. And through the 
years to come must she sit with folded hands and 
watch the first signs and symptoms of the destroyer. 

The awful scene she had just witnessed burnt itself 

in upon her brain—the struggles of the maniac and 
his yells and cries, which were like nothing human. 
. And her boy was born to like fate. It was too 
terrible to contemplate. There is a limit to human 
endurance. Joan’s head drooped on her hands, and 
she stood trembling like a leaf in the wind, face to 
face with the most dire temptation of her life. Was 
it crime that seemed to commend itself to her ? 

** No, no,” she cried wildly, “it is the only justice 
I can do him now—the only reparation I van make.” 
The little life that He had given she would give back 
to Him, since she was powerless to shield it from the 
perils of the future and the curse of heredity. 

The child stirred uneasily in his sleep and with a 
half ery awoke. 

‘*Mama,” he said. 

Joan could not answer. Something in her throat 
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was strangling and choking her. Her brain felt 
on fire, but her hand did not tremble as she selected 
one from a bunch of keys and unlocked a rose-wood 
box full of small phials. Most of them were empty, 
but there was one, half full of a thick brown liquid. 
This was what she sought. The drug had comforted 
and eased ner more than once when she was racked 
with pain. 

* Mama—I have not said my prayers.” 

Joan’s knees knocked together, and she put out 
her hand to steady herself. She knew that she 
required only one moment of courage and resolution 
and then there would be peace for her darling for ever- 
more. 

‘I did say some,” babbled the sweet voice, “ and now 
I will say it all.” 

‘*Fain I would to thee be brought, 
Dearest Lord forbid it not, 


In the Kingdom of thy grace, 
Give a little child a place. Amen.” 


** Did you say Amen, Mama ?” 

“Drink this, dear. It willdo Cedric good.” 

‘And with unquestioning faith he drained the Bike, 
which fell with a crash to.the floor. 


* * * * * * 


. Ezra Smith and his little son lay side by side in 
the big guest chamber at Engledean. The blinds 
were drawn down and the air was heavy with the 
perfume of flowers. Malvina had seen to all the 
arrangements herself. 

- With streaming eyes Nurse Thacker told how when 
she went to rouse her mistress in the early morning 
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should have tempted her to have taken the life of the 
being she so deeply loved. She was the child’s natural 
guardian, and his home, had the little fellow lived, 
would have been hers, and thus she would naturally 
have derived all the benefit that would have accrued 
from his fortune. It was utterly inconceivable,” said 
he, “ that a lady of gentle birth, delicately nurtured, 
and wholly devoted to her child, as Nurse Thacker had 
admitted in her evidence, should have committed such 
an unnatural and horrible crime.” 

From the moment that the Judge commenced to 
sum up it was evident that he had formed an unfavour- 
able opinion towards the prisoner. ‘ The verdict is 
yours and not mine,” said he, “and it is for you to say 
whether the counsel for the defence has adduced any 
argument that will so weigh with you that you will be 
able to disregard the evidence tendered on behalf of 
the Crown. I must confess 1 am unable to find any 
such argument myself, but as I have already said the 
verdict is yours and not mine. If you have any 
reasonable doubt of the prisoner’s guilt it will be your 
duty as it will be your pleasure to acquit her, but if 
you think the case for the Crown made out beyond all 
reasonable doubt then it will be your duty, apart from 
all consequences to this unhappy woman, to return a 
verdict according to the evidence. I have noticed, 
gentlemen, that you have paid the greatest attention 
to this case, and I am sure that, having regard to the 
sanctity of the oath you have taken, you will not 
shrink from doing your manifest duty, no matter how 
painful that duty may be. Consider your verdict.” 

The jury thereupon retired, the Judge left the 
court, the prisoner was temporarily removed to the 
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cells below, and the buzz of conversation usual at such 
times immediately commenced. | 

Opinion was pretty equally divided as to the prisoner’s 
guilt and as to the result. There were those who 
thought she was guilty, but that the jury would 
find it difficult to make up their minds to hang 
so pretty a woman. There were those who thought 
that the prisoner was innocent, but that the evidence 
against her and the summing up of the Judge would 
so influence the twelve yokels in the jury-box that she 
would undoubtedly be convicted. Then there were 
those who thought she was guilty and would be righte- 
ously convicted. And there were those who thought 
she was innocent and that she would be honourably 
acquitted. Opinion was altogether, as I have already 
said, pretty equally divided. 

An hour later the jury filed in, and the Judge was 
fetched into court. 

* Do you find the prisoner at the bar, Joan Smith, 
guilty or not guilty ?” asked the clerk of arraigns. 

“ Guilty, ” answered the foreman, “and the jury 
recommend her to mercy” 

_ Joan grasped the rail of the dock absolutely stunned 
in no sense rightly understanding the situation, but 
her eyes swept the court. Where was the man who had 
loved her—the man who had sworn to aid her in her 
hour of need ? | 

Instinctively she stretched out her arms, as if beseech- 
ing his protection ? 

Krank Thurston kept his eyes turned downwards, 
for he dared not raise them to the white, stricken 
face. 

When the clerk of arraigns asked the prisoner 
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whether she had anything to say why sentence of — 


- 
: 
sd 
i 


death should not be passed upon her, she merely shook ~ 


her head and murmured, “ He knows—He will 
forgive.” 
* % # * tod * 

“T never felt so ill in my life,” said Thurston that 
evening to his greatest friend on the circuit. “I am 
sure that I have bungled the case and that it 1s 
through me the poor girl is convicted.” 

“My dear fellow,” was the answer, “I never knew 
you conduct acase better. You have certainly nothing 
to reproach yourself with. You did it so well that I 
am certain you believed in her innocence.” 

“T did—I do. Iam morally convinced that she is 
not responsible for her actions—there is the key to the 
whole mystery. I wish that I could have talked the 
matter over with her before the trial—but——” 

** Now it’s too late.” 

“No, it isn’t too late. I will not leave a stone 
unturned to save her.” 

If the walls of the condemned cells could speak 
what thrilling tales they would tell of the anguish a 
human soul can feel! But Joan did not suffer. 
Indeed, she was past feeling. She knew that she must 
die, and she was not afraid to die. 

Meanwhile the prison surgeon’s mind had developed 
doubts as to her sanity, and two medical experts were 
sent down to the gaol by the Treasury to examine into 
her condition. Joan did not know who they were, nor 
what their object was, nor did she betray the smallest 
curiosity. 

There was no disputing the fact that her mind, with 
respect to the events of that awful night, was a 
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complete blank. The effort to recall and fix her 
_ thoughts was beyond her, and long before the medical 
examination was at an end, she grew ashy white, and 
put her hand to her side as if in pain. 

* T don’t like that blue look about her lips,” remarked 
one of the female warders that same night. ‘You 
mark my words, she'll never live to be hanged. It’s 
my belief that any shock would kill her in a minute. 
Why she’s just as weak as a baby.” 

A day or two later, when Joan was told that her 
counsel had expressed a wish to see her, she winced 
and would have refused, but after a time was persuaded 
to grant him an interview. 

The sight of the fallen figure and the wan face with 
its hollow eyes almost unmanned Thurston. No one 
knew what passed at that meeting, for the female 
warders did not intrude their presence more than 
the prison regulations compelled them to do; but 
there were traces of tears on Joan’s cheeks, and from 
that time there was a change in her. She became 
restless and excited, and she did not sleep, nor could 
she eat. 

And so the days wore away until the last before that 
fixed for the execution dawned. A demon of unrest 
had seized upon the unhappy woman. She paced her 
cell hour by hour, often pausing to listen, and then 
commencing her dreary walk again—up and down—up 
and down. 

It was evening. The clock had just struck nine, 
and the attendants were trying to persuade Joan to lie 
down and try to rest, when there came the sound of 
footsteps, the door was flung open, and the governor of 
the prison entered, accompanied by Frank Thurston. 
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jon sprang to her feet, her face lit up with excite. a 
ment, her whole frame quivering. BS, 
“Ts it death ?” she asked. “Is it—death?” fs 
“No, my child, you are to be taken to Broadmoor, ~ 
where they will be kind to you, and soon cure you, I Sy 
am sure. Oh, my love! my darling love!” | 
She came slowly towards him. “ Frank,” she 
whispered, “ you will forgive me—now ?” se 
“JT forgave you long ago,” he answered gently: a 
“My Joan.” ~ ‘a 
She lifted her wasted arms and laid them about his 
neck, their lips met, trembled, clung together—then ei 
the brown head fell on his bosom. Be 
There were tears in Frank’s eyes, and he ‘brushed 
them away before he looked down at her; then— 
« Joan!” he cried sharply, “ what is it —one word, my 
darling, one word.” 
Not till the eternal meeting, for Joan was at peace 
at last. 
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By WILLIAM DAY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Racehorse in Training,” ‘* Reminiscences of the Turf,” &c. 


TURE CELEBRITIES 1 HAVE KNOWN. 


1 Vol. 16s. 
Aft all Libraries and Booksellers. 


- By GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE, 


Translated from the German by KATHARINE CHETWYND. 
In Two Vols. 18s. 


By MRS. ARMSTRONG. 


GOOD FORM. 


(2nd Edition.) 


A BOOK OF EVERY DAY ETIQUETTE. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. 


By PERCY THORPE. 


HISTORY OF J APAN. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By PARNELL GREENE. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE DEE, 


A LEGEND OF CHESTER. 
Cloth, 5s. 


By W. GERARD. 
BYRON RE-STUDIED IN HIS DRAMAS. 


Cloth, 5s. 


THE VISION, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
F. V. WHITE & CO.. 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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ONE VOLUME NOVELS 


BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Crown 8vo., Cloth 2s. 6d. each. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 





By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
MRS. BOB. 
BEAUTIFUL JIM. 
A SIEGE BABY. 
GARRISON GOSSIP. 
By MRS. EDWARD EKENNARD, 

A HOMBURG BEAUTY. 
MATRON OR MAID? 
LANDING A PRIZE. 
A CRACK COUNTY. 
OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
A REAL GOOD THING. 
STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 
THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. 
KILLED IN THE OPEN. 
TWILIGHT TALES. (lilustrated.) 

By HAWLEY SMART, 
LONG ODDS. 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY., 
THE OUTSIDER. 

By B. lL. FARJEON. 

THE MYSTERY OF M, FELIX. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. 

By MAY CROMMELIN, 
THE FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. 


F V. WHITE & CO., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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ONE VOLUME NOVELS—(continued). 


By B. M. CROKER. 
TWO ses ee 


. C. PHILIPS & ©. J. WILLS. 
SYBIL ROSS'S MARRIAGE. 
y MRS, ALEXANDER. 
A LIFE INTEREST. 
MONA’S CHOICE. 
BY ane WIT. 
y MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
JACKS. SECRET. 
A LOST WIFE. 
THIS WICKED WORLD. 
THE COST OF A LIE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, M.P. & Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
THE RIVAL PRINCESS. 
By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 
THE M.F.H.S DAUGHTER. 


By BRET HARTE 
THE CRUSADE OF THE “EXCELSIOR.” 


By the Houble. MRS, FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
DREAM FACES. 
By FERGUS HUME. 
THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 
MISS MEPHISTOPHELKES. 
By Mrs, HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ MOLLY BAWN.” 
THE HONBL#E. MRS. VEREKER., 
A LIFE’S REMORSE. 
By “RITA.” 
SHEBA. 
MISS hoe 
y MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. 
SHE CAME BETWEEN. 
By MAY CROMMELIN and J. MORAY BROWN. 
VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 
By F. C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL. 
A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE, 


a eee ae eee ee 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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“POPULAR” NOVELS. 


Picture Boards, 28. each. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


-—_}--—-- 


MRS. BOB. (5th Edition.) By JoHN STRANGE 


WINTER. 


BEAUTIFUL JIM. (6th Edition.) By the same - 
Author. 


A SIEGE BABY. (4th Edition) By the same 
Author. 


GARRISON GOSSIP. (5th Edition.) By the 


same Author. 


ARMY SOCIETY: Life in a Garrison Town. 
(9th Edition.) By the same Author. 


MISS MEPHISTOPHELES. (5th Edition.) By 


FeEercus Hume. 
LONG ODDS. (4th Edition.) By Hawzxry Smart. 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. (5th Pawson) 
By the same Author. 


THE OUTSIDER. (6th Edition.) By the same 
Author. 


A LIFE INTEREST, (8rd Edition.) By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 


MONA’S CHOICE. (3th Edition.) By the same 
Author. 


F.V. WHITE & CO., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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““POPULAR ” NOVELS—Ccontinued). 
BY WOMAN’S WIT. (5th Edition.) By the 


same Author, 


THE HON. MRS. VEREKER. By Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD. Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 


LANDING A PRIZE. (6th Edition.) By Mrs. 


EDWARD KENNARD. 


A CRACK COUNTY. (5th Edition.) By the 


same Author. 


A REAL GOOD THING. (7th Edition.) By 


the same Author. 

STRAIGHT AS A DIK. (7th Edition.) By the 
same Author. 

THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. (6th 
Edition.) By the same Author. 


KILLED IN THE OPEN. (8th Edition.) By 


the same Author. 


TOILERS OF BABYLON. By B. L. Fargzon. 
A WOMAN’S FACE. By Frorence Warpen, 
Author of ** The House on the Marsh,” &e. 
THIS WICKED WORLD. (4th Edition.) By 


Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 


A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. By the same 
Author. 


DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 
MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryar. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE “ EXCELSIOR.” 
By Bret HaARTE. 


F. V. WHITE & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


In Paper Covers, - (Cloth, 1s. 6d.) 
At all Booksellers’ and Booksfalls, 








GOOD-BYE. By JouNn StRaNGE WINTER, Author of 
‘* Bootles’ Baby,” &e. 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. (6th Edition.) By 


the same Author. 


FERRERS COURT. (4th Edition.) By the same Author, 

BUTTONS. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 

A LITTLE FOOL. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. 

MY POOR DICK. (illustrated. by Mauricze GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN.) (7th Edition.) By the snme Author. 


BOOTLES’ CHILDREN. (Illustrated by J. BERNARD 
Partrrivcz.) (9th Edition.) By the same Author. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLISHER. By the 


same Author. 


MIGNON’S HUSBAND. (11th Edition.) By the 


same Author. 


THAT IMP. (Tenth Edition.) By the same Author. 


MIGNON’S SECRET. (14th Edition.) By the same 
Author. 


ON MARCH. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. 
IN QUARTERS. (9th Edition.) By the same Author. 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. (2nd 
Edition.) By Frreus Home, Author of ‘-The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” ‘‘ Miss Mephistopheles,” &c. 


THE PICCADILLY PUZZLE. By the same Author. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By B. L. FarJeEon, 
Author of “ Toilers of Babylon,” &c. 


THE PERIL OF RICHARD PARDON. (2nd 
Edition.) By the same Author. 


A STRANGE ENCHANTMENT. By the same Author. 
F. V. WHITE & Qo., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS—(Continued). 


THE MYSTERY OF No. 13. By HELEN Maruers, 
Author of “ Comin’ Thro the Rye,” &e. 


THREE WOMEN IN ONE BOAT. By Constance 
MacEwen. 

MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. ~By FLoRENCcE 
MARRYAT. 

TOMS WIFE. By Lady Marcarer MaJENDIE, 
Author of ‘‘ Fascination,” ‘‘ Sisters-in-Law,” &e: 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A DOOR MAT. ‘By 
Atrrep C. Caumour, Author of “The Amber Heart,” &c. 

THE MYSTERY OF A WOMAN'S HEART.~ By_ 
Mrs. Epwarp KEnnarp. 

IN A GRASS COUNTRY. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron. 
(Ninth Edition.) oi 

CITY AND SUBURBAN. (2nd Edition.) By 
FLorENcE Warpven, Author of “ ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” &e. 

THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. (2nd Edition.) By 
“Rita,” Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ‘‘ Sheba,”’ &e. 

THE SEVENTH DREAM. By the same Author. 


A BLACK BUSINESS. (3rd Edition.) By HawLey 
Smart, Author of ‘‘ The Outsider,” &e. 


THE LAST COUP. (3rd Edition.) By the same 
Author. 

A FAMILY FAILING. By the same Author. 

HER LAST THROW. By Mrs. HunGeERForD, Author 
of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” &c. 

A LITTLE REBEL. By the same Author. 


MY WONDERFUL WIFE! A Stupy IN SMOKE. 
(2nd Edition.) By Marin Corexui, Author of ‘‘A Romance of 


Two Worlds,” &c. (Dedicated to the Daily Telegraph.) 
A FRENCH MARRIAGE. By F. C. Puitips. 


EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES. By the same 
Author. 


DEVIL’S FORD. By Bret Harte. 
¥. V. WHITE & CO., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Calis 
Asthma 
Bronchitis 


OUGHES, 
OLDS, 
STHMA, 
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GO, 
ROWNE (late Army Medical Staff)! 


DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE DY 
VENTOR, and, as the composition o 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be dis 
vered by Analysis (organic substan 
defying elimination), and since the for 
mula has neverbeen published, it is evi 
dent that any statement to the effec 
that a compound is identical with Dr. 
Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. 
This Caution is at saperace as many 
persons deceive purchasers by false 
presentations. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S) 
CHLORODYNE. — Vice Ohan 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated; 
ubliely in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS! 
iRO EHwas COT Ae 
INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, tha 
the whole story of the defendant Free-| 


Toothache 
y f raleia man was eles aifienayora or) 


7” Bee The Times, July Lith, L664. 
sheet a t Se 











J. COLLIS BROWNE S yom Srues & Co, Pharmaceuticall § yR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


- (‘To J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 
DISCOVMRED a REMEDY to denote- =i ' 
which he coined the word CHLORO.U24® 5r8,—We congratulate 


Diarrhoea 
Cholera 
LVSBDIerY 
Fevers 


QRODYNE 


We bave never used any other form 
of this medicins than Collis Browne’s, 
from & firm conviction that it is deoi- 
dedly the best, and also from a sense of 


CHI. 


THE GREAT 
SPECIFIC 


i FOR duty we owe to the profession and the 
Se Gece CHOLERA, public, as we are of opinion that the 
TARRAGA, DYSENTERY.| substitution of any other than Collis 


Browne’sis a deliberate breach of faith 
onthe part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike.—We are, Sir, faith- 
fully yours, SYMES & OO., Members of 
the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


GENERAT, BOARD of HEALTH, 
ndon, REPORT that it ACTS as 
CHARM, one dosegenerally sufficient. 

Medical Staff, Cal. 
cutta, states: “2 DOSES COMPLET 
LY CURED MS of DIARRHG@A.” 

Chemists, Simla, Jan. 5,188, | CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 

| PALLIATIVE in 
o Ser EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
the widsepread reputation this justly- \ HA HEUMA : 
esteemed medicine has earned for a Behe aN AEE RSE 
itself allover the Hast. As aremedy, 
of general utility, we much question) 
whether a batt-r is imported, and ie 
fs) 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 
dicine which assuages PAIN of 
Ap oS see ites ote re- 
lace inevery Anelo-Indian home: The shing sleep WIT ’ HEAD- 
than ieeanite: wé are happy to say, ar ACHE, and JIGORATES the ner- 
now relegated to the native bazaars,|__voussystem whenexhausted. 
ane judging rom eee fanoy, R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
eir sojourn there nt evanes- CHL ; : 
cent. We could multiply instances ad, Sie ES EO pe outs 
DOR COLLIS BROWNE S [ss SPASMS, COLIC, 
CHLORODYNHE in Diarrhes and_4—4 _PAUPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Dysentery,Spasms,Cramps, Neuralgi MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 


i IMMENSE SALN of this REMEDY 


the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a 
as ieived rise to many UNSCRUPU- 


are a sab cone is TMERAsToe. 
under our personal oc. servation during, ‘TONS, eful t 
a observe Trade Mark. Of ail Chemists | Etc, 


shall be glad to hear of its finding 





many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, 

and even in the more terrible forms) 1s: 1}4., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 

of Cholera itself, we have witness SOLE MANUFACTURER, 

iis surprisingly controlling vower.J.T.DAVENPORT 3s"* Pussell St., W-Q, > : 
; —— =o. 
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iA WONDERFUL MEDICINE , ‘ 


Are universally admitted to be ll 
°S PILI LS WORTH A GUINEA A BOX: for? 
Rilious and* Nervous Disorders, such 


as-Wind and Pain -in the Stomach, © 


F bd Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness 
2 and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness 
a and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings 


of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness 


ayes ‘se ; of Breath, Costfveness, Scuryy, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
- mas . Frightful Dreams, and all “Nervous 


and Trembling Sef isalions, &c, Vhe 


3 first dose will give relief ia Twenty 
’ Minutes... Mists no fiction, for they. fh 
, have dotieiiit countless cases. Every 


sufferer is earnestly invited to try one: 


3 Box of these Pills, and they will he e 
BEEGHANS PILLS steesetee 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX” 


a For Females of all ages, these Pills 
are invaluable, as a lew. doses of them — 

bilng about all that ts required... NO 

Femate should be without theni. Vhere 


7 is ny wWierlic Tipe be found to equal 
BEECHAM'S ALLS for removing 
any Obstruction or drregularity of the | 
System. if taken according to the 


3 Directions given with each Hox, they 
will soon restore Females of all ages to 

sound and robust health, 
For 2 Weak Stomach, Impaired 


3 Digestion, aud —all Disorders of. the, 
Liver, they act like ‘* Magic,” and a 
few doses will be found to work 


wonders. upon the most — inportant ” 


. 3 organs in the human machine, Vhey 
Strengthen the whole Muscular Sys- 
oe tem, restore the long-lost Complexion, 


bring back the keen edge of Appetite, 


s: ; ’ and arouse into action, with the Rose- 
“35 bud of Health, the whole Se hoe: 
a energy of the human frame, These, 


are PACTS  testifi continually by 2 


3 _g- members -of all’ classes of Society jg 
and one of the best guarantees to f 
the Nervous “and Debilitated iS, 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS have the 


SEECGHSN S PILLS LARGEST SALE OF ANY-PATENT MEDICINE 
at : IN TUE WORLD. . 


ee 


4 ; i Full Divections giver: rurth acl BOX. 
BEEGHAM $ 3 ILLS ss ared only byT'xon AS Berseitam, 


elen’s Lancashire, and sold 5 


ati Druggists and Patent Medicine 
_ BEECHAM $ PILLS Dealers, in Boxes, at Obkd., 18. 14d. 
and Qs. 5a. gach, mes 
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